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2 Alice Applegate Sargent 

stole the traps, and the trappers always spoke of them as the 
rogues; the river was the river of tlie rogues and the valley 
the valley of the rogues. Old pioneers have assured me that 
this is the way by which the river, the valley and the Indians 
came by the name. 

Another story as to the origin of the name is this : That the 
river was called Rouge or Red river by some French voyageurs 
on account of the cliffs at the mouth of the river being of red 
color. By an act of the legislature in 1853-4 Rogue river was 
to be Gold river, but it has never been so called. 

FIFTEEN pioneers, OPENERS OF THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 

In the year 1846 fifteen pioneers from the Willamette valley 
came into the Rogue river valley, seeking a route by which 
immigrants could reach the Willamette valley without having 
to travel the long northern route across the Blue mountains and 
down the Columbia river as they had to come. Their names 
were: Jesse Applegate, Lindsay Applegate, Levi Scott, John 
Scott, Henry Boygus, Benjamin Burch, John Owens, John 
Jones, Robert Smith, Samuel Goodhue, Moses Harris, David 
Goff, Benit Osborne, William Sportsman and William Parker. 

Lindsay Applegate was my father, Jesse Applegate, my 
uncle. 

Each man was equipped with a saddle horse and a pack 
horse. As they made their way through the Rogue river valley 
they were constantly followed by the Indians and had to be 
on guard day and night. When they had to pass through 
heavy timber and brush they dismounted and led their horses, 
carrying their guns across their arms ready to fire. The Indians 
were armed with bows and poisoned arrows, the pioneers with 
the old-time muzzle loading rifles. They made their way 
through the valley, crossed the Cascade mountains into the 
Klamath country and thence east to the Humboldt river. Here 
they met a train of immigrants. They brought back with them 
one hundred and fifty people, the pioneers traveling ahead and 
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his belt he dug around in the rocks and sand and found nug^ 
gets of gold. He returned to camp and reported his discovery 
to Pool. Together they went back to the spot and staked out 
their mining claims. 

Returning to Yreka they bought a camp outfit and mixdng 
tools and returned to work their claims. They had kept quiet in 
regard to their discovery^ but in some way it became known and 
in two months from the time Cluggage found the nuggets of 
gold a thousand men were on the spot. Claims were staked 
out and every man went to work to dig out the gold. No time 
was spent in building cabins; a man would throw his saddle 
blanket over a manzanita bush and put his bed under it. Some 
built shelters of bark and brush while others put up tents. 
Fortunes were taken out that winter, and many who had fam- 
ilies in the east and elsewhere went back in the spring and 
summer and brought them to the Rogue River valley. This 
was the beginning of the settlement. Some took up land in 
the valley while others settled in Jacksonville and Ashland. 
The county of Jackson was organized by an act of the legisla- 
ture on the 12th of January, 1852. Until 1853 there were but 
four white women in Jacksonville, namely, Mrs. McCully, Mrs. 
Evans, Mrs. Lawless and Mrs. Gore. 

The winter of 1852 was an exceptionally hard one. Snow 
fell until all trails were completely blocked. Flour rose to one 
dollar a pound and salt was priceless. Some adventurous men 
went to California on snow shoes to buy salt. Provisions gave 
out and towards spring the people had to live on wild game, 
meat cooked without salt. The summer of 1852 was very dry, 
about such a summer as the one just past, and the wheat and 
potato crop were not a great success, but the following season 
was more favorable. 

Ashland was founded in 1852 by Abel D. Helman and Robert 
Hargadine. A saw mill was built on Mill creek, and in 1854 a 
big flouring mill was built there, the first in the Rogue River 
valley. Ashland was named from Ashland, Ohio, Mr. Helman's 
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burned. The settlers were totally unprepared and taken by 
surprise. A Mrs. Haines was taken prisoner and her fate is 
still wrapped in myster\', although the Indians claimed she died 
a week later ; her husband and two children were killed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones were killed. The next family in their path was 
the Wagner's. A woman had made her way to the Wagner 
home who wished to go to Jacksonville. She spent the night 
at the Wagner home and next morning Mr. Wagner agreed to 
take her to Jacksonville as he had a span of horses and a 
wagon. On his return two or three days later nothing was 
found of his home but a heap of ashes. Long afterwards, when 
the war was over and the Indians had become friendly towards 
the whites, some members of this war party told of Mrs. 
Wagner's fate. When they surrounded the house she barri- 
caded as best she could. The Indians wanted to get possession 
of her and tried to induce her to come out of the house, fearing 
to try to enter as they knew she was armed. Finally they set 
fire to the house hoping to drive her out and then capture her. 
While the house was burning she stood where they could see 
her. Taking down her long hair, she combed it out before a 
mirror and then sat calmly in a chair until the flames closed 
around her. Her little girl had been captured and died soon 
after, so the Indians claimed. At the Harris' home were Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, their two children, a boy aged ten and a girl 
twelve, and a man who was employed about the place. This 
man was in a field and was killed. Mr. Harris was shot while 
on the porch near the door. Mrs. Harris dragged him into the 
house, bolted the door and collecting a number of firearms 
prepared for defense. The daughter was shot in the arm and 
disabled and Mr. Harris died in about an hour. Mrs. Harris 
continued to fire at the Indians through the crevices between 
the logs. After a time an Indian messenger arrived with some 
message to the Indians who all immediately ran towards the 
river. As soon as they had disappeared Mrs. Harris and her 
daughter fled from the house, knowing the Indians would set 
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A woolen mill was built in Ashland in 1867-8 at a cost of 
$32,000. This mill was destroyed by fire some years ago. 

When I was a child there were eight large flouring mills in 
the valley, and hundreds of pounds of flour were carried out of 
the valley by pack animals and wagons, besides what was con- 
sumed in the valley. From the old Barron farm at the foot of 
the Siskiyous to Rogue River thfe valley was golden with grain, 
and the yield was from thirty to fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre. Almost every farmer in the valley had planted an 
orchard, many of them very large. I have never seen finer 
fruit, for in those days the fruit was perfectly free from dis- 
ease — a wormy apple was unheard of. Spraying was not nec- 
essary and smudging was never resorted to, as there was always 
an abundance of fruit. When the orchards came into bearing 
the country east of the Cascades, and the mining towns in 
California were supplied with fruit from the Rogue River 
valley. The first apples raised in the valley were Gloria 
Mundis, raised on the Skinner place on Rear Creek and sold to 
a wealthy miner from Gold Hill for two dollars and fifty cents 
each. 

CONCLUSION 

Jacksonville, besides being the first town founded in the 
Rogue River Valley, was at one time the richest and most 
flourishing. It had been settled by people of education and 
culture who were wide awake and progressive. I marvel now 
that people so isolated could have kept so abreast of the times. 

When this valley was dotted with beautiful farms and Ash- 
land called Ashland Mills, Phoenix known as Gasburg, and 
Jacksonville was the hub of the universe (so to speak), my 
father moved his family from Douglas County where I was 
bom. to southern Oregon, and we lived for two years at the 
toll house on the Siskiyous. 

FREIGHT OVER SISKIYOU TOLL ROAD 

Looking back to that time, I realize that it was a wonderful 
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long the wear)' oxen would have to travel back and forth over 
the long mountain g^de. The forests were swarming^ with 
wild animals, panther, wild cats, black, cinnamon and grizzly 
bear, and great gray timber wolves which would howl in a 
blood curdling way in the forest at dusk. 

Immigrants were pouring into Oregon over the old road laid 
out by the fifteen pioneers in 1846. The Modoc and Piute 
Indians made travel unsafe even at that late date. A report 
came to my father that a train of immigrants coming over that 
route was in great peril. Father called for volunteers and in a 
very short time forty-one men were equipped and ready to go 
to the help of the immigrants. They rode rapidly for several 
days before they met the train. I have no recollection of my 
father's or brother s return, but I distinctly recall the story that 
father told of the rescue. When the party Anally discovered 
the immigrants they had corralled their wagons and prepared 
to defend themselves as best they could against the Indians. 
The rescuing party prepared a flag of truce by fastening a 
white cloth to a long pole, to show that they were friends, and 
then rode slowly forward. They had ridden almost up to the 
wagons before they saw any signs of life, then a wagon cover 
was thrown up and an aged woman with snow white hair 
called out to them "Glory be to God, we are saved." They 
brought this train in safety to the Rogue River valley and we, 
no doubt, have some of these same people living in Medford 
today. 

COMING OF RAILROAD 

The next great event in the history of the valley was the 
coming of the railroad which was built into Ashland from the 
north. The first train of cars ran into Ashland on May 4th 
1884, an event celebrated in an imposing way. Ashland was 
the tenninus until 1887 when the railroad was completed and 
the Rogue River Valley was linked by bands of steel with the 
outside world. 

Medford, the little city of which we all feel proud, was 
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founded in December, 1883^ by J. S. Howard. It was not in- 
corporated until a year later. Bear Creek, which runs through 
the city, was named originally Stewart River for Captain 
Stewart, an army officer who was killed in a fight with the 
Indians on the banks of the stream on the 17th of June, 1851. 

And now, as the years roll on, let us not forget the brave 
and self-reliant men and women who brought civilization into 
the wilderness and made it possible for us to have peaceful 
homes in the Rogue River Valley. 



NOTES AND REMINISCENCES OF LAYING OUT 
AND ESTABLISHING THE OLD EMIGRANT 
ROAD INTO SOUTHERN ORGEON 
IN THE YEAR 1846. 

By LxMMAT Applbgatb 

After the lapse of thirty-one years (as there has been no 
history of this circumstance placed before the public), I pro- 
pose to give a plain statement of facts from notes taken at the 
time and from memory, giving motives that led to the enter- 
prise. Our immigration of 1843, being the largest that had 
ever crossed the plains, our progress was necessarily slow, 
having to hunt out passes for our wagons over rivers, creeks, 
deep gullies, digging down the banks where nothing but a p>ack 
trail had been before, cutting our way through the dense for- 
ests before we could reach the vallev of the Columbia, and then 
it appeared as though our greatest troubles had begun; for 
here we had to encounter cataracts and falls of the Columbia 
and the broad and lofty Cascades, with their heavy forests. 

At Fort Walla Walla, on the banks of the Columbia river, 
with our teams about exhausted, we were advised to leave 
our wacfons and animals over winter at that place in the care 
of the TTudson's Bay Co. A portion of the immigrants, includ- 
ing my two brothers' families and my own, accepted the proi>- 
osition, providing we could secure boats in which to descend 
the river, as it was supposed we might secure them from the 
Hudson's Bay Co. Under these considerations we made ar- 
rangements with the said Company for the care of the latter 
through the winter. We failed in our efforts to obtain boats ; 
having a whipsaw and other tools with us, we hunted log^s 
from the masses of drift wood lodged along the river banks, 
hewed them out, sawed them into lumber, and built boats, 
and with our families and the contents of our wagons, com- 
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reloaded and proceeded on our way to Vancouver, ascended 
the Willamette river to the falls, there made another portage 
around the falls, reloaded again, ascended the river twenty- 
five miles, coming to a place called Champoeg^ where we fi- 
nally left our boats and made our way across the valley to 
Lee's Old Mission, ten miles below where Salem now stands, 
and on the first day of December entered one of the old build- 
ings to remain for the winter. 

Previous to this, we had been in the rain most of the time 
for twenty days. Oh, how we could have enjoyed our hos- 
pitable shelter if we could have looked around the family circle 
and beheld the bright faces that accompanied us on our toil- 
some journey almost to the end! Alas, they were not there! 
That long and dreary winter, with its pelting rains and howl- 
ing winds, brought sadness to us. Under these sad reflec- 
tions, we resolved if we remained in the country to find a bet- 
ter way for others who might wish to emigrate, as soon as we 
could possibly afford the time. From what information we 
could gather from old pioneers and the Hudson's Bay Co., the 
Cascade mountains to the south became very low, or terminated 
where the Klamath cut that chain ; and knowing that the Blue 
mountains lay east and west, we came to the conclusion there 
must be a belt of country extending east towards the South 
Pass of the Rocky mountains, where there might be no very 
lofty ranges of mountains to cross. So in 1846^ after making 
arrangements for subsistence of our families during our ab- 
sence, we organized a company to undertake the enterprise, 
composed as follows : 

Levi Scott, John Scott, Henry Boygus, Lindsay Applegate, 
Jesse Applegate, Benjamin Burch, John Owens, John Jones, 
Robert Smith, Samuel Goodhue, Moses Harris, David Goff, 
Benit Osborn, William Sportsman, William Parker. Each 
man had his pack-horse and saddle-horse, making thirty ani- 
mals to guard and take care of. 

A portion of the country we proposed to traverse was at 
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inent peak since called Spencer's Butte. In a little valley near 
the butte, on the south side, we discovered Indians digging 
camas. On perceiving us, most of them secreted themselves 
in the timber. One of our party succeeded in capturing an old 
Indian, and representing to him by signs the course we wished 
to follow, the oUl fellow preceded us two or three miles, and 
put us on a dim trail which had been marked by twisting the 
tops of the brush along the route. It had only been used as 
a foot-trail and but seldom at that. It led us into a prairie at 
the base of the main CalajxK>ia chain. Crossing the prairie, we 
found the little trail where it entered the mountains with dif- 
ficulty, and being guided by the broken brush, reached at sun- 
down a little stream on the ITmpqua side, where we camped 
for the night in a Ijeautiful little valley where the grass was 
good and the i^round ;ilniost covered with the finest straw- 
berries I had ever seen. 

The next morning, June 23, we moved on through the grassy 
oak hills and narrow valleys to the north Umpqua river. The 
crossing was a rough and dangerous one, as the river bed was 
a mass of loose rocks, and, as we were crossing, our horses 
occasionally fell, giving the riders a severe ducking. On the 
south side we encamped for the night. 

On the morning of the 24th, wc left camp early and moved 
on about five miles to the south branch of the Umpqua, a con- 
siderable stream, probably sixty yards wide, coming from the 
eastward. Traveling up that stream almost to the place where 
the old trail crosses the Umpqua mountains, we encamped for 
the ni.c^ht opposite the historic I'mpqua canyon. 

The next mornin.c;:, June 25th, we entered the canyon, fol- 
lowed up the little stream that runs through the defile for four 
or five miles, crossing the creek a great many times, but the 
canyon becoming more obstructed with brush and fallen tim- 
ber, the little trail we were following turned up the side of the 
ridge where the woo^ls were more open, and wound its way 
to the top of the mountain. It then bore south along a narrow 
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Rogue river. As we advanced towards the river, the Indians 
in large numbers occupied the river bank near where the trail 
crossed. Having understood that this crossing was a favorite 
place of attack, we decided as it was growing late, to pass the 
night in the prairie. Selecting a place as far from the brush 
as possible, we made every pre]>aration for a night attack. 

In selecting our camp un Rogue river, we observed the 
greatest caution. Cutting stakes fn>m the limbs of an old oak 
that stood in the ojx'n ground, we picketed our horses with 
double stakes as firmly as [>ossible. The horses were pick- 
eted in the form of a hollow square, outside of which we took 
up our positions, knowing that in case of an attack there 
would l)e a chance of losing our horses and that that would 
be a complete defeat. We kept vigilant guard during the 
night, and the next morning could see the Indians occupying 
the same i>osition as at dark. After an early breakfast we be- 
gan to make preparations for moving forward. There had 
been a heavy dew, and fearing the effects of the dampness 
upon our fire-arms, which were muzzle-loaders, of course, 
and some of them with flint-locks, we fired them off and re- 
loaded. In moving forward, we formed two divisions, with 
the pack horses l>ehin(l. On reaching the river bank the front 
division fell behind the pack horses and drove them over, while 
the rear division faced the brush, with gun in hand, until the 
front division was safely over. Then they turned about, and 
the rear division passed over under protection of their rifles. 
The Indians watched the i>erformance from their places of con- 
cealment, but there was no chance for them to make an attack 
without exposing themselves to our fire. The river was deep 
and rapid, and for a short distance some of the smaller ani- 
mals had to swim. Had we rushed jxjII mell into the stream, 
as parties sometimes do under such circumstances, our expedi- 
tion would probably have come to an end there. 

After crossing, w^e turned up the river, and the Indians in 
large numbers came out of the thickets on the opposite side and 
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On the morning of June 30th, we moved along the north 
bank of the creek, and soon began the ascent of the mountains 
to the eastward ; which we found gradual. Spending most of 
the day in examining the hills about the stream now called 
Keene creek, near the summit of the Siskiyou ridge, we moved 
on down through the heavy forests of pine, fir and cedar, and 
encamped early in the evening in a little valley, now known 
as Round prairie, about ten or twelve miles, as nearly as we 
could judge, from the camp of the previous night. We found 
no evidence of Indians being about, but we did not relax our 
vigilance on that account. We encamped in a clump of pines 
in the valley and kept out our guard. 

On the morning of July 1st, being anxious to know what 
we were to find ahead, we made an early start. This morn- 
ing we observed the track of a lone horse leading eastward. 
Thinking it had been made by some Indian horseman on his 
way from Rogue river to the Klamath country, we imdertook 
to follow it. This we had no trouble in doing, as it had been 
made in the spring while the ground was damp and was very 
distinct, until we came to a very rough rocky ridge where we 
lost it. This ridge was directly in our way. Exploring north- 
ward along the divide for considerable distance without find- 
ing a practicable route across it we encamped for the night 
among the pines. The next morning, July 2dj we explored 
the ridge southward as far as the great canyon of the Klamath 
but, having no better success than the day before, we en- 
camped at a little spring on the mountain side. The next day, 
July 3d, we again traveled northward farther than before, 
making a more complete examination of the country than we 
had previously done, and at last found what seemed to be a 
practicable pass. Near this was a rich grassy valley through 
which ran a little stream, and here we encamped for the night. 
This valley is now known as long prairie. 

On the morning of July 4th, our route bore along a ridge 
trending considerably towards the north. The route was good. 
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were of the opinion that some persons had been buried there 
and that horses had been driven over the place to obliterate 
all marks and thus prevent the Indians from disturbing* the 
dead. The immense excitement among the Indians on our ar- 
rival there strengthened this opinion. Col. Fremont, only a 
few days before, had reached this point on his way northward 
when he was overtaken by Lieut. Gillispie of the United States 
army with important dispatches and returned to Lower Cali- 
fornia. The Mexican war had just begun and the "path- 
finder" was needed elsewhere. On the very night he was over- 
taken by Lieut. Gillispie, the Modocs surprised his camp, 
killed three of his Delaware Indians and it is said that, had it 
not been for the vigilance and presence of mind of Kit Carson, 
he would probably have suffered a complete rout. At this 
place we arranged our camp on open ground so that the In- 
dians could not possibly approach us without discovery. It is 
likely that the excitement among the Modocs was caused, 
more than anything else, by the apprehension that ours was a 
party sent to chastise them for their attack on Fremont. We 
were but a handful of men surrounded by hundreds of Indians 
armed with their poisoned arrows, but by dint of gjeat care 
and vigilance wc were able to pass through their country safe- 
ly. On every line of travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
there has been great loss of life from a failure to exercise a 
proper degree of caution, and too often have reckless and fool- 
hardy men who have, through the want of proper care, become 
embroiled in difficulties with the Indians, gained the reputa- 
tion of being Indian fighters and heroes, while the men who 
were able to conduct parties in safety through the country of 
warlike savages, escaped the world's notice. 

FROM TULE LAKE TO THE SPRING IN THE DESERT. 

On the morning of July 5th we left our camp on the little 
creek (now called Hot creek), and continued our course along 
the shore of Lower Klamath Lake. This threw us off our 
course considerably, as the lake extended some miles to the 
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assail thcni from the rocks, they took to their canoes. He said 
that, seeing the- Indians retreating, he concluded he would 
leave the nxks and ride along the lakeshore where the going 
was good. We nooned in a beautiful meadow, containing about 

two sections, near the head of the lake. 

After sjK-nding a couple of hours in this splendid pasture, 
we re-packed and started on our way towards the timbered 
butte, but had not proceeded more than a mile before we came 
suddenly upon quite a large stream (Lost river) coniing into 
the lake. We found this stream near the lake very deep, with 
almost i>erpendicular banks, so that we were compelled to turn 
northward, up the river. Uefore proceeding very far we dis- 
covered an Indian crouching under the bank, and surround- 
ing hin\, made him come out. By signs, we indicated to him 
that we wanted to cross the river. By marking on his legs 
and |)ointing up the river, he gave us to understand that there 
was a place alx)ve where we could easily cross. Moticxiing 
to him to advance, he led the way up the river about a mile 
and pointed out a place where an immense rock crossed the 
river. The sheet of water running over the rock was about 
fifteen inches deep, while the principal part of the river seemed 
to flow under. This was the famous Stone Bridge on Lost 
river, so often mentioned after this by travelers. For many 
years the water of Tule I^ke have been gradually rising, so 
that now the l)eautiful meadow on which we nooned on the 
day we discovered the bridge is covered by the lake, and the 
back water in Lost river long ago made the river impassable; 
is now probably ten feet deep over the bridge. 

After crossing the bridge we made our pilot some pres- 
ents, and all shaking hands with him, left him standing on the 
river bank. Pursuing our way along the northern shore of 
the lake a few miles, we came to a beautiful spring, near the 
base of the mountains on our left, and encamped for the night. 
A fter using the alkali water of Lower Klamath Lake the pre- 
vious night, the fresh, cold water of this spring was a real 
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>rrtir\. i^hf-c :h;rc *i.* i little water standing in holes. On 
'ei\ .: .: :-. - 7"^:c -e xV uni the country- still quite level, but 
e\.*t% ,:!. ^^>s.> :.r c:cht or ten miles almost like pave- 
r-;r.: ! j.:? - :"■: i-:erT:>-n we came out into the basin of a 
'.j.ke .'->'^ '..^Ki i:*;. ircrtly iV-ny or fifty miles in length. 
7".^.%.-- -.^ : c ^i's; i'»'u: ::ve mile? along' the south end of 
:hi' '...<e. .V i V.V- i : i ':::!e stream coming' in from the moim- 
:.i ••- : • :*.i cm-v.^^-: The ir^a-* an<! water being good, we 
i:.r..— X-  ■':--. • r :''.e r-^h:. Oa.-r:e seemed plentiful, and one 
: :*■; -v.-:'. k ': ' .\ v.rc iixr in the vicinity of the camp. From 
A sp-.:r v'T :'■. - ; .:::a:>. rear o::r camp, we had a splendid 
vie A o: :'l '.-V.^ : :~e e.\ter>:ve valley bordering it on 

,\.,. .. .^•. .^.. .v^. ^ ,^^. *^--,vvor. the lake and mountain range 

r*.!". ^ -i.-''*. • -'-> :^': \ < \r/r.. ar^i which we supposed to 

'»o A -• r :'i > vT-,-. N';.v.\:a>. was a l^autiful meadow coun- 
try, r.ir- A * :: "-•■\ ■■■'cs :r. \r.^h. across which the lines 
 \: \\ : '  - 'A - ..•■.; - : .: : c r " c " " - c > -^ ■' • ' cottonwoods i ndicated the 
co:'.r-os if A • v -Vo' : !::'e -:rva-vs coming into the lake 
trv" :hc •:• :::'.:. \':'^. c'w'-r \ \\y.W -io::theast of our camp there 
nr^-vr.rc ' : ^ V .\ c-'^ ■"•'. :".e -r.ov.r.taiTi wall, and we decided to 
XT}' :: :: t:*.o •iv.vVcCvV.-i: l.-.v. 

]\:\\ '\h wc :v^vc.: -.ip :''c r:.!i;e towards the ^p, and soon 
cntcro : :, \'".'/c v.il'oy. ; c-'^av- o ::t:ii".injr ^ hundred acres, ex- 
ten:!":: ti^ tVe s-.vv".': i"' :Vo rilce. t'v.is fonninj»- an excellent 
p?.^^. T::c asoov.: \\.-.> vor>- c:t:\ '-.Ta!. The little valley was 
frinire^i \\\xb. rr*K:r^:\\\\-r^:\r^^c:\\r.\■ trees, iriving: it quite a pic- 
turesque ap]HMraTKo. Tliis >hn'ih. which is peculiar to the 
rock>* hic:hlan«!<, !"= ivorA nttocn to twenty feet high and in 
form ^'vnethin.vr Hko a oliorry tree, ^o that a grrove of moun- 
tain mahocrany <trikinirly rese::-blo< a cherr>- orchard. About 
the center of the little valley i< a spring: o{ cold water, making 
it an excellent camping: ]>iaoe. and tor n\any years after%vards 
it was the place where the inimii^frants were wont to meet and 
let their animals rociipi^rate after the lonp:. tiresome march 
across the so-called American Desert: for this Sierra ridge 
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of our horses were barefooted, and our progress through the 
rocky country was consequently very slow. The country was 
so desert-like that we had about despaired of finding water 
that night, but just at dark we unexpectedly came to a little 
spring. There was but little water, but by digging some we 
were able to get quite enough for ourselves and horses, though 
it kept us busy until about midnight to get the horses watered. 
Although we had met with singularly good fortune in thus 
finding water at the close of the first day's march on the des- 
ert, we could not always expect such good luck in the future; 
and as we lay down in our blankets among the sagebrush that 
night, we could not help having some gk)omy forebodings in 
regard to the future of our expedition. 

FROM THE LITTLE SPRING ON THE DESERT TO BLACK ROCK. 

On the morning of the 10th of July, we found an abundance 
of water in the basin we had scraped out at the little sprite 
early in the night, so that we were able to start out on the 
desert much refreshed. Our horses, however, looked very 
gaunt as there was a great scarcity of grass about the spring. 
The landscape before us, as we made our start this morning, 
was anything but inviting. It was a vast sand plain. No trees 
or mountains were in sight. Far in the distance were some 
dark looking ridges. There was no vegetation excepting- dwarf 
sage and grease wood growing in the sand and gravel. At 
about three o'clock in the afternoon we came to a huge vol- 
canic wall, varying in height from twenty or thirty to sev- 
eral hundred feet, extending north and south as far as the eye 
could reach and apparently without any gap through it. We 
divided at the wall so as to explore it both ways. The party 
going southward, after proceeding a few miles, came to a 
little stream, forming a beautiful meadow at the base of the 
wall, and flowing through a narrow gateway into the ridge. 
They immediately dispatched one of their party in pursuit of 
us with the good news, and we returned to the meadow early 
in the afternoon, and decided to turn out our horses and give 
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Along tlic base of the ridge, towards its extremity, were seen 
green spots, indicating water. After considering- the situation 
pretty thoroughly, we concluded that it would be the surest 
plan to depart froin our usual course and travel southward to 
the extremity of the ridge, as, by so doing, we wcnild probably 
keep clear of the rocks and be more certain to find water. So 
we followed the dry outlet of the lake, in a southwesterly di- 
rection, for a distance of three or four miles and we camped 
at a little spring. 

In this vicinity quite a tragedy occurred while Capt. Levi 
Scott, accompanied by a detachment of regular troops, was en 
route to meet the immigration of 1847. It was his intention 
to make an effort to hunt out a direct route from Mud Lake 
to Humboldt, thus saving the distance lost by our change of 
direction in 1846. It appears that Mr. Scott and a man named 
Garrison, leaving tlic train encamped at Mud Lake, started 
out in a due easterly direction towards the black ridge to ascer- 
tain the practicability of finding a w-ay across it. When out 
about ten miles they came across two Indians. Not being able 
to talk with them, they undertook, through signs, to learn 
something about the country. The Indians appeared to be 
friendly, but, taking advantage of Scott and Garrison while 
they were off their guard, strung their bows and commenced 
shooting with great rapidity. Garrison was mortally wounded, 
and Scott, while in the act of firing, w-as shot throug-h the 
arm with an arrow, which passing through, entered his side, 
pinning his arm to his body. Scott fired, however, killing his 
Indian and the other took to flight. Scott*s were, fortunately, 
only flesh wounds, but Garrison had been pierced by two ar- 
rows and died soon after being conveyed to the camp. Thus 
the effort to make the cut-off failed, and to this day has never 
been made. 

The little spring, where we encamped, furnished an abun- 
dance of water; the grass was good, but fuel extremely scarce, 
there being nothing in this line but dwarf sage brush. 
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seemed to enter, and on examining the place closely we found 
a small hole in the top of the mound, in which a little puddle of 
water stood within a few inches of the surface. This was a 
happy discovery for we were already suffering considerably 
for want of water and our horses were well nigh exhausted. 
The day had been an exceedingly hot one and the heat reflected 
from the shining beds of alkali, had been very oppressive. The 
alkali water at Black Rock had only given us temporary relief 
—our thirst was really more intense from having used it. Un- 
packing our horses, we staked them in the bunch grass about 
the granite ledge, and began digging down after the little vein 
of water which formed the puddle in the rabbit hole. The 
water seemed to be confined to a tough clay or muck which 
came near the surface in the center of the mound, thus pre- 
venting it from wasting away in the sand. Digging down in 
this clay we made a basin large enough to hold several gallons 
and by dark we had quite a supply of good pure water. We 
then began issuing it to our horses, a little at a time, and by 
morning men and horses were considerably refreshed. Great 
numbers of rabbits came around us and we killed all we wanted 
of them. This is the place always since known as the Rabbit 
Hole Springs. 

Looking eastward, on the morning of July ISth, from the 
elevated table lands upon which we then were, we saw vast 
clouds of smoke, completely shutting out the distant landscape. 
The wind blowing almost constantly from the southwest, kept 
the smoke blown away so that we could get a tolerably good 
view towards the south. Our wish was to continue our course 
eastward, but the country, as far as we could see in that di- 
rection, being a barren plain, we concluded to follow the gran- 
ite ledge, which extended in a southeasterly direction from the 
spring, believing the chances of finding water would be better 
by following that route. The smoke, as we afterwards learned, 
was caused by the burning of peat beds along the Humboldt 
river, the stream we were now wishing to find, though we 
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discovered, to our intense disappointment, that it was only a 
pile of black volcanic rocks, fifteen or twenty feet hig^. The 
sun was now getting quite low, and the heat was somewhat 
abating, yet it remained quite hot as we rode a few miles to the 
eastward on the desert. As night closed in upon us we selected 
our camping place in a little sag where there were some strong 
sage bushes growing. To these we tied our horses securely, for, 
as there was not a blade of grass and they were suffering for 
water, we knew they would leave us, should they break away 
from their fastenings. The only camp duty we had to perform 
that night was to spread our blankets down upon the loose sand. 
Then we stretched ourselves upon them, with little hope of rest, 
for our thirst had by that time become intense ; worse, no doubt, 
from reason of our having drank the strong alkali water that 
morning. Our reflections that night were gloomy in the ex- 
treme. Even if we could have heard the cry of a nig-ht bird 
or the familiar note of a coyote it would have given us encour- 
agement, for it would have indicated the presence of water 
somewhere in the vicinity; but not a sound was heard during 
the livelong night except our own voices and the restless tramp 
of the half-famished horses. 

As we started out on the morning of July 17th to the east- 
ward we could see only a short distance on account of the 
dense clouds of smoke which enveloped the country. We spent 
much of the day in searching in various places for water and at 
about four o'clock in the afternoon we came to some ledges of 
rock. They afforded a shelter from the scorching rays of the 
sun, and we halted to rest for a while as some of the party were 
now so exhausted that they could scarcely ride. From the top 
of the rocks we could discern a small greenish spot on the 
desert, five or six miles distant, and, hoping to find water 
there, we decided to ride towards it. Robert Smith was now 
suffering severely from a pain in the head, and, as he was not 
able to ride, we were compelled to leave him under the rocks, 
with the understanding that he would follow us as soon as he 
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ance of fuel, and as there was plenty of grass for our horses, 
our camp was a good one. Since leaving Rabbit Hole Springs 
we had traveled much too far south of our course to satisfy us, 
and our desire was now to travel up the Humboldt untH we 
should reach a point nearly east of Black Rx)ck, and endeavor 
to find a route for the road more directly on our old course. 

On July 19, we traveled perhaps twenty miles in a north- 
easterly direction along the river bottom, and encamped. The 
next day, July 20, we pursued our way along the river, on 
a good, easy route, making about the same distance as the 
day before. On the 21st we continued our march up the 
river and at noon came to a point where the river bottom 
widened out into quite an extensive meadow district. From 
this point we could see what appeared to be a low pass 
through the ridge on the west, through which was a channd 
of a tributary of the Humboldt, now dry. Here we decided 
to encamp and send out a party to examine the cotmtry towards 
Black Rock. 

We had nothing in which to carry water but a large powder 
horn, so we thought it best not to risk sending out too large a 
party. On the morning of the 22nd of July, Levi Scott and 
William Parker left us, and, following the dry channel of the 
stream for about fifteen miles, they came to a beautiful spring 
of pure water. Here they passed the night, and the next day, 
Juy 23rd, they ascended by a very gradual route to the table 
lands to the westward, and within about fifteen miles of their 
camp of the previous night, they entered quite a grassy district 
from which they could plainly see Black Rock. Exploring the 
country about them carefully they found the Rabbit Hole 
Springs. The line of our road was now complete. We had 
succeeded in finding a route across the desert and on to the 
Oregon settlements, with camping places at suitable distances, 
and, since we knew the source of the Hiunboldt river was near 
Fort Hall, we felt that our enterprise was already a success, 
and that immigrants could be able to reach Oregon late in 
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which it flows. Like the Nile, this stream rises sufficiently 
every year to overflow and fertilize its valley, so that it pro- 
duces the finest grass. Since 1843, immigrants had occasion- 
ally traveled down this stream to its sink, and had thence 
crossed the high, snowy range of the Sierra Nevada, from 
Truckee run via Donner lake, to the Sacramento valley; and 
as we proceeded up the river, we frequently met small parties, 
like ourselves, sunburned and covered with alkali dust, and 
worn and wearied by the bng and difficult journey. 

Game was our principal dependence for food, and this we 
found exceedingly scarce along the Humboldt, and the thou- 
sands of Indians who inhabited the valley at this season seemed 
to subsist chiefly upon grasshoppers and crickets, which were 
abundant. 

One day, during our march through this country, Capt. Scott 
and myself, leaving the party on the west side, crossed the 
river for the purpose of hunting, and, while pursuing a band of 
antelope, came upon wagon tracks, leading away from the river 
towards a rocky gulch among the hills, two or three miles 
distant. Several wagons seemed to have been in the train, and 
on either side of the plain tracks made by the wagon wheels 
in the loose sand were numerous bare-foot tracks. Following 
the trail into the mouth of the gulch, we found where the 
wagons had been burned, only the ruins being left among the 
ashes. We found no human remains, yet the evidences were 
plain that a small train of immigrants had been taken here not 
a great while before, and that they had perished at the hands 
of their blood-thirsty captors, not one having escaped to recite 
the awful tale of horror. Possibly the bodies of the victims had 
been thrust into the river. Possibly the drivers had been com- 
pelled to drive their teams across the sage plains into this wild 
ravine, here to be slaughtered and their bodies burned. By a 
more extended search along the river and among the hills, we 
might possibly have found some of the bodies of the victims, 
and might have obtained some clue as to who the ill-fated 
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of Scott and Gof f » who remained to guide and otherwise assist 
the immigrants on their way to Oregon. 

Nothing worthy of mention occurred during our return along 
the valley of the Humboldt, and not until we left the river 
and proceeded westward towards Black Rock. The first night 
after leaving the river we spent at the spring found by Scott 
and Parker, on the 22nd of July. This we called Diamond 
Spring. Reaching this point about noon, we spent several 
hours in digging out a basin at the spring, which soon filled 
with pure, cold water. 

Fifteen miles travel the next day over a good route, brought 
us at noon to the Rabbit Hole Springs. We soon improved 
this spring considerably, and, at about two P. M., took up our 
line of march for Black Rock, which we reached at nig^htfalL 
After we were out two or three miles from Diamond Springs 
this morning, our Bannock Indian discovered that he had left 
his butcher-knife and, tying his pony to a sage-brush, started 
back to the spring on a run, supposing he could easily over- 
take us, as we would be delayed considerably at Rabbit Hole 
Springs ; at any rate, he would have no trouble in following our 
trail. We saw him no more, and conjectured that he must 
have fallen a prey to the Diggers, who continually shadowed 
us as we traveled through their country, always ready to profit 
by any advantage given them. 

No circumstances worthy of mention occurred on the mo- 
notonous march from Black Rock to the timbered regions of 
the Cascade chain; then our labors became quite arduous. 
Every day we kept guard over the horses while we worked the 
road, and at night we dared not cease our vigilance, for the 
Indians continually hovered about us, seeking for advantage. 
By the time we had worked our way through the mountains to 
the Rogue river valley, and then through the Grave Creek Hills 
and Umpqua chain, we were pretty thoroughly worn out. Our 
stock of provisions had grown very short, and we had to de- 
pend, to a great extent, for sustenance, upon game. Road 
working, hunting, and guard duty had taxed our strength 
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The efforts of the Hudson's Bay Company to put down the 
road, proved an eminent failure. Its superior advantages were 
better and better known and appreciated every year. It never 
ceased to be an important route of travel, and a larg-e portion 
of the population of our State entered by this channel. It is a 
very significant fact that the great thoroughfare of today, from 
the Willamette to the Siskiyou chain, and thence out through 
the Lake country and on to the Humboldt, departs rarely from 
the route blazed out by the road company, thirty-two years ago. 

Those who are conversant with the facts, know that that por- 
tion of the route, from the Humboldt to the Lake country pre- 
sents no serious obstacles in the way of the construction of a 
railroad, and had the Central Pacific company located their 
road on that route, from Humboldt as far as Goose lake, and 
thence down Pitt river to the Sacramento valley, they would 
doubtless have saved millions of money in the original cost of 
the road, as well as in keeping it in order, since the snowfall 
would never have been seriously in the way, even in the 
severest winters. 

In conclusion, I will recall the names of the road company, 
with a few facts relative to their history. I regret that it is not 
practicable to make this record more ample, but the company 
was made up, almost to a man, of active, energetic characters, 
who were not satisfied with a quiet, spiritless life, and many 
of them long ago were lost to the little community, "over in 
Polk," where they first settled, as they moved to other portions 
of the State or went out into adjacent territories to seek their 
fortunes. Under the circumstances, it has been impracticable 
to learn the whereabouts of some of them, or to gather such 
facts relative to their later history as would amplify and add 
interest to their biographies. Perhaps few companies of men 
ever performed such a campaign without repeated quarrels and 
even serious altercations, but the members of the Old South 
Road Company l)ore together the trials and privations of the 
expedition with a "forgiving and forbearing" spirit, and their 
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A SUMMARY OF INDIAN RELATIONS PRIOR TO 1849 

The intermingling of the Indians and the whites in the Paci- 
fic Northwest during the three-quarters of a century from 1774 
to 1849 resulted in the races gradually becoming acquainted and 
the creation by the latter date of a serious Indian problem 
which had to be met bv armed force. From 1774 to 1811 the 
contact was comparatively slight, but this was greatly increased 
during the years from 1811 to 1842. By 1849 there were few 
Indians in the region who were not familiar with white men. 

The explorers, both along the coast and in the interior, had 
no conflicts with the natives of a serious nature. The coast 
traders were not so fortunate. The Nootka Sound Indians 
successfully expelled the traders from Vancouver Island. Prior 
to 1811, the Indians along the Pacific Coast had become ac- 
quainted with the whites and had had a number of conflicts 
with them. However, no continued association had resulted 
because no permanent trading post or settlement had been es- 
tablished. In the interior along the Columbia river, the In- 
dians had met a few explorers but the contact was very much 
less than that along the coast. 

The increased intercourse which followed the date 1811 was 
due to the organized effort of well established companies to 
exploit the most obvious natural resources of the region. 

The elimination in 1813 of the American company and in 
1821 of the "Northwesters'* gave the control into the hands of 
the highly favored and highly organized Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Prior to the coming of the company, the character of 



*The investigation of this subject was begun in the Seminar of Dr. Herbert 
£. Bolton, University of California. Through nis aid and that of Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson the documents were obtained upon which this paper is based. 
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and aj^riciiltiire — were or^ranized in 1834, 1836, 1838, and 
1841. precedinj,' the period of the coining of the American 
settlers by a few years, and at the beginning of the decline 
in the quantity <>f l)eaver procured by the trappers, and the 
decline m price. I5c»th Whitman and Dc Smet felt that the 
florxl of enii;^rants wonhl flow into the country long before 
the work of leachin|^ tlie Indians the ways of settled life could 
Ix* accomplished, which proved to l>c the case. 

Before the Annexali(/n vi Texas and the Mexican Cession 
there was no nutlet for the frontier population so desirable as 
Oregon. This resulted in an immigration across the Plains to 
the J'acific Xortliwest l»etween 1842 and 1847 of about seven 
tliousand people. The influx of this imputation, and the delay 
of the rnited Stales in <>rjj!:anizinj^ the territorial government 
of C>)re.i;on until 1S4^^ resulted in the occupation of the Wil- 
lamelie \' alley by settkrs without any provision whatsoever 
being nui'le for the Indians. The w-estem Indians were not 
strong enough in prevent the settlement of their country. The 
Indians east of the C'ascade ^fountains, however, were of a 
different ty])e. They refused to allow settlers to stop in the 
interior: emigrants must go on to the coast. This feeling 
against the settlers, and a desire to drive them out of the 
country, resulted in the Whitman Massacre and the Cayusc 
Indian War. The p<»i)ulation had arrived before the military 
protection of the I^'eileral government. This, together with 
the fact that during the period of settlement, 1842-1847^ there 
w^as no government, other than a provisional one, organized 
by the settlers, resulted in a conflict over the occupation of 
the land prior to the organization of the territorial government 
by the United States. 

Indian relations in Oregon had thus reached a rather ad- 
vanced stage at the time the United States took up the matter 
of adopting an Indian policy and yet the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs wrote to I. T. Stevens that there was very little 
information in the Indian Office, May 3, 1853, on the subject 
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further provision was made for the Indian service prior to the 
Act of June 5, 1850, which constituted the Indian policy of 
Saniuel Thurston.^ 

Shortly after I^nc*s arrival, March 2, 1849, large numbers 
of the Willamette Valley Indians visited hira expecting pres- 
ents and pay for their lands, which the settlers had promised 
them when the representative of the "Great Father/' the Presi- 
dent, should arrive. The Indians were greatly disappointed to 
find that there had been no provision made to pay them for 
their lands, hut since they were not strong enough to enforce 
their demands, they could merely continue to repeat them.^ 

Outside the Willamette Valley, Indian troubles were suc- 
cessfully manage* 1. These were more numerous than formcriy 
due to the steady increase in the number of whites and the 
beginning of settlements along the Columbia River, in the 
Puget Sound country, and in the valleys of southwestern 
Oregon. 

I^nc held a council, April, 1849, with some of the interior 
Indians at The Dalles for the purpose of making presents to 
them and establishing friendly relations which would protect 
the emigrants from attacks on their way down the Columbia, 
and keep the Indians from joining the hostile Cayuse against 
the settlers. The Cayuse were informed that they must either 
surrender those guilty of the Whitman Massacre, or be ex- 
terminated.7 The Indians gathered at The Dalles agreed to 
maintain peaceful relations with the whites, in and passing 
through their country. Presents to the amount of two hundred 
dollars were distributed among them. Incidentally, at this time, 
Lane brought to a close a tribal war between the Wallawalla 
and the Yakima Indians.^ 

After the meeting at The Dalles, Lane visited the Cowlitz 
Indians. While there, be received word that Wallace an 
American settler, had been killed by the Snoqualmu Indians 
near Fort Nisqually. A company of the regular army forces 
which had recently arrived in the territory, was immediately 
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ber of agents. 1^ but Thurston was evidently not satisfied with 
only more appropriations and more agents. During' the early 
part of 1850. he wrote: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs in the Senate have the 
subject of extin^iishmg the Indian title to lands in Or^on 
Ix'forc them, and have promised me to report a bill soon for 
the extinguishment of their title to all of that part of Oregon 
lying west of the Cascade Mountains, and for the removal of 
the Indians east of those mountains. I am in hopes that it 
will pass Congress in the course of next summer, and all the 
country at present and for some time to come, needed for 
settlement, will be thrown open to the immigrant and thus the 
first pre- requisite step will have been taken preparatory to the 
final disposition of the soil.*^ 

It was. thus, planned to extinguish the Indian title before 
donating lands to settlers. 

The Act oi Congre>< of June 5. 1850, provided for the 
negotiation of treaties, and the reorganization of the Indian 
services, in Oregon. Three co!nmissioners were to be ap- 
pointed with the authority to treat with the Indians west of 
the Cascatle Mountains : for their lands, and for their removal 
to lands east of those mountains. An appropriation of $30,- 
000 was authorized to pay the expenses of the commission. 
The law also provided for the exten-^ion of the laws regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Ini!ians east of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Indians in Oregon : the creation of the ofHcc 
of suiHTinteiulciu oi Indian affairs of Oregon, thus separating 
tliese duties fro:n the ilnties of the office of governor; and 
the apixMutTuent ^ f three as:c::ts.-^^ It was understood that 
throe >nl^ ajjer.ts would Ix* apixvir.red as formerly. Thurston 
stated \]\M this act proviiled for the eftlcent management of 
the Indian- aiul nu\v:e it certain that there would not be the 
least trouble with them in the future.-^ 

Nitteioeu ireatie< were :r.av'.e \\i:V. the Iriv^.ians of the region 
west of :!\e v\i<oade Moui'.tair^.s in 1S51. The officials found 
that the Indians would not acee to :rove to eastern 
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stated that the Indian laborers were indispensable to the settle* 
mcnts on account of the scarcity of wo rkm en.^ 

Two bands of the Molala Indians, and the Yamhill and 
Lakmiut tjand^ of the Kalapuya tribe, made four treaties with 
the commi<>H^^er^. May 14. 1851. The Indians refused to 
move ea'-t of the Ca^ca'ie Mountain^ and demanded cash pay- 
ment for their lands. The upper and lower Molala agreed to 
accept as pay for their lands, the sum of $42jOOO» in twcntr 
annual installment*^, one third of each pa>'ment to be in cash, 
and two thirds in gof*4>. The Indians were to be allowed 
reser\'ations of a part of the cesMons of lands which they 
made. In the ca^e of the Vamhill band, they were advised to 
move we«t of the Coa^t Ran;:re since their lands had been so 
completely occupier] by settlers that it would be impossible to 
provide a reservation of sufficient size, of their tribal lands, 
to suppon them.-^ 

The fKjlicy concerning the western Indians of Oregon as 
formulated bv Thurston was not followed in the treaties of 
the commissioners. In the place of the Thurston policy, tiicy 
adopted a plan of their own. which allowed the TwHi^nf to 
remain in the Willamette \'alley. They urged that the treaties 
should be ratified on the grounds that the treaties procured 
a valuable territor>' and justly compensated the Indians.^ 
These treaties were not ratified. The delegate from Oregon, 
at the time that they came before the Senate was Josef^ Lane. 
It is not probable that they had his support, because the 
treaties did not provide for the removal of the Willamette 
Valley Indians which he had recommended when governor of 
Oregon. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs did not oppose 
their ratification nor did he advise it. He stated that the 
treaties contained, *' Novel provisions the practical operation 
of which could not be foreseen."-^ 



23 The Treaty Commissioners to the Commissioner of Indian Affun» Apv3 
19. 185 1. C. I. A., A. R.. Nov. 2?. 1851 (Serial 63^ Doc. 2). p. 467. 

24 Ibid., p. 469. 

25 Ibid., p. 471. . ^ ^, «,*... 

26 The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Annu<jl Report, Nov. 27, 1851 (Scnal 
636, Doc. j). p. 271. There exists: , ^ ^ . ^. . 

"A copy of a treaty (April 16, 185 O. neirotiated by Gcina. Sknacr, lad 
Allen at (•hamp<»e(j with suhordtnate chiefs of the Santiam band « *»« Cwiapooyi 
Indians, with a journal of the proceedinjrs. Treaty 5 pp.: Journal ^a p^ 

"A copy of a treaty (April iq, 185 1). negotiated by Games, Skmncr, 
Allen at Champoeg with the Twalty band of Callapoojra Indians. 7 PP* . 

No treaties were found dated May 14. 1851. which were made by Ow _ 
mitsioners with the Molala and bands of the Kalapuja Indians. Lwtttr frmm Dr. 
/. Franklin Jameson, Feb. 23, 191 7. 
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the subjects discussed were the removal of the western Indians 
into eastern Oregon, and pay for the lands taken by the setden. 
The Indians objected to having the western Indians brou^ 
into their country on the grounds that the western Indians 
would bring disease among them, and that their customs were 
different. Dart quieted their fears on this score by inform- 
ing them that the government would not force the removal of 
the Willamette Valley Indians, who had refused to leave their 
native lands. As to pay for their lands, the superintendent 
promised them that they would be paid for their rights to 
the land. The second council was held in the Walla Walh 
Valley with the Cayuse Indians, June 20, 1851. Expressions 
of friendship were exchanc^ed, and arrangements were made 
for the establishment of an agency on the Umatilla River. 
The third council was held with the Nez Perces, June 27, 
1851. The superintendent feasted the Indians who expressed 
themselves as friendly towards the whites.^* The Nez Perces 
agreed to postpone their attack upon the Shoshoni.^^ The 
plan of holding councils with the Indians of upper Oregon 
preserved the peace of that part of the territory fairly well, as 
long as there were few settlers in the region. 

Upon returning from the interior, Anson Dart continued 
the work of making treaties with the Indians west of the 
Cascade Mountains. He submitted a report and thirteen trea- 
ties, November 7, 1851. These were received by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, January 10, 1852. and sent to the 
Senate, by the President, August 3, 1852, where they were 
read and ordered printed. These treaties were not ratified. 
They may be divided into three groups, as follows: the Tansey 
Point treaties, which included ten of the thirteen, the two 
treaties made at Port Orford. and the one with the Clackamas 
Indians.^^ 

The Tansey Point treaties were made with ten small bands 
of the Chinook Indians, numbering in all about 320 Indians. 
The territory ceded stretched along the Pacific Coast from 

a8 Dart to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Oct. 3, 1851, in C. I. A., A. R. 
Nor. 27. 1851 (Serial 636, Doc. a), p. 479- 

29 Bancroft, History of Oregon, II. 217, note. 

^o Interior Department. Indian Affairs Office. "Anson Dart sutmits 13 
treaties nefirotiated with Indians of Oreeon, also his report relative thereto,'* Nor. 
7, i8<i. Archives. (Photostat copies ot the report ana five of the treaties are in 
the Bancroft Collection). Appenoix A. 

[The references refer to the page numbers of the i^otostat copies in the 
Bancroft Collection.] 
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on the purchase. As for the general reservation, the provision 
was made to satisfy some of the citizens of Oregon. Dart had 
not the slightest expectation that any of the Indians would leave 
their accustome<l i)laces and take up a residence on the reserva- 
tion within the year required by the treaty. At the expiration 
of that time the area would become a part of the public domain, 
in case the Indians refused to occupy it.^^ 

The Waukikum band of Chinook Indians made a treaty at 
Tansey Point, August 8, 1851, with Anson Dart, in which they 
ceded lands lying along the north bank of the Columbia River, 
between the cessions of the Lower Band of Chinocdc and the 
Konniack Indians, and overlapping that of the Wheelappa 
band of Chinook. The reservations consisted of their places 
of residence at the time the treaty was made. An annuity of 
$700 for ten years was to be paid in the following- manner: 
$100 in cash, and the remainder in goods.^^ 

The Konniack band of Chinor)k Indians concluded a treaty 
with Anson Dart, August 8, 1851, at Tansey Point. The 
cession made by these Indians lay in two parts; one on the 
north side of the Columbia River which included the western 
part of the Cowlitz Valley, and one on the south side of the 
Columbia, west and south of that river. A reservation was 
made of the lands occupied by these Indians at Oak Point 
The compensation for tliese lands was an annuity for ten years 
of $1,050, of which $150 was to be money, while the rest 
was to be goods.^^ 

The information concerning the other eight treaties made by 
Anson Dart is limited to his report on the treaties. No trace 
of these treaties could be found in the Indian Office Archives. 

The Klatskania band of Chinook Indians formerly had oc- 
cupied the lands claimed by the Kooniack south of the Co- 
lumbia. At the time the treaties were made, they claimed a 
region south of the Konniack cession, that is, the land lying 
to the north and west of the mouth of the Willamette River. 
There were only three men and five women remaining of a 



33 iwrf., p. 9. 

34 Ibtd., pp. ax IX* 

35 Ibid., pp. 34 ff« 
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River and were not included in the treaties made at Port 
Orford. The Indians had had very little intercourse with the 
whites, and had very little knowledge of the value of goods 
or money, but it was believed that they would carry out tbe 
provisions of the treaty in every particular. About five hun- 
dred Indians were included in these treaties. Dart stated that 
it was important that these treaties should be made because 
the region would Ijc rapidly settled due to the location near 
the gold mines, the agricultural advantages, the cedar forests, 
and the good harbors.^* 

The treaty with the Clackamas Indians provided for the 
cession of lands lyin^ along the south side of the Columbia 
River and cast of the Willamette River. It included the valleys 
of the Clackamas and Sandy Rivers. This treaty was con- 
.sidcred the most im])nrta!U of those made by Anson Dart, be- 
cause the region was in the most thickly settled part of Or^on, 
There were twenty mills f)i>crating in this region in the fall of 
1851. The town of Milwaukee was located on the cession. 
At the bcLjinning of the negotiations, the Indians made unrea- 
sonable demands !)ut finally agreed to accept the terms offered 
by the superintendent.^^ 

Three causes for objection to the thirteen treaties were 
mentioned by Dart. In tlie treaty with the Lower Band of 
the Chinook, the removal of Washington Hall, which the 
Indians demanded, was considered a possible objection. To 
this, Dart held that the removal of an obnoxious whiskey 
dealer was hardly a valid cause for non-ratification. The sec- 
ond objection was the reservation at Point Adams desired by 
the Clatsop band of Chinook Indians where two or three 
settlers had claims. The superintendent stated that the Indians 
refused to sell this region and he thought that they were en- 
titled to the district as a home. The third reason for non- 
ratification w^as the informality in the negotiation of the Qack- 
amas treaty, having been made by Dart acting alone. H. H. 
Spalding and Beverly S. Allen had been designated by the Act 

41 Ibid., pp. 13 |- 
4a Ihid., pp. 13 x« 
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years. Contrary to instructions, the treaties provided for pan 
of the annuities to be paid in cash. This the Indians demandci 
Dart stated that money or clothing in excess of the yearlj 
needs of the Indians would l)e worse than thrown away. In 
the case of the Chinook hands clothing was provided for 
every adult of each band. Flour was provided to give a little 
variety to their fish diet which Dart thought the cause of sotne 
of the sickness among them. Tools and utensils were in- 
cluded in the annuities to assist them in living and worldng. 

In every case, the entire band was present at the time die 
treaty was made, and every man, woman, and child was made 
to understand the terms of the treaty. There was, therefore, 
no chance for the complaint that only a portion of the bond 
was pre>ent and a party to the treaty. The Indians, in every 
case, were satisfied with the conditions of the treaty.^* 

No more treaties were made during Dart's term of office. 
He had promised the Indians of the upper Umpqua and the 
upper Ro^ue River Willey that he would treat with them but 
this was indefinitely postix)ned on account of the lack of 
money."*^ In the latter part of October, 1852, Dart was in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the treaties 
had been practically rejected by the Senate, and he was in- 
structed to make no nion: treaties until the general policy of 
the government should he determined."*^ In his annual report 
for 1851 the Commissioner recommended larger appropriations 
and an assistant commissioner of Indian affairs for the Pacific 
Coast region. He did not commit himself on the question of 
the ratification of the treaties.*** In his report for 1852, he 
assumed that the policy adopted in the treaties had been 
abandoned by the government. Thus, by December, 1852, the 
Federal government, the people, and the Indian officials, con- 
sidered that the treaties had Ixien finally rejected. Dart had 
complained in his rejxats that he was unable to explain to the 
Indians the delay in the fulfilling of the treaties, and that 



45 Ibid., pp. 4 f. Bancroft stated that the Clackamas Indians were to t«c_. 
an annuity of $2.^00 for ten years, $|oo in cash and the remainder in food md 
clothing. T!ic Chmook Indians were allowed $91,300 in ten annual imuUnaits in 
clothing, provisions, and other articles; and reservations were set Aiide at Clftttop 
Point, Woody and Cathlamct Islands, and Shoal water Ray. The Port Orfwd 
treaties made in September, 1851. provided that the Indians should receive $28,500 
in ten annual installments of supplies. Bancroft, History of Oregon, IL at 7. 

46 Dart to the Commissioner of Indi.in Affairs, Sept. 23, i852» C. 1. A., A, R 
Nov. 30. 1852 (Serial 658, Doc. i), p. 446- ' ** 

47 Bancroft, History of Oregon, IL 245. 

48 The Commissioner of Inaian Affairs, Annual Report, Nov. 30, 185a CScru] 
6581 Doc. i). p. 30X. 
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Copy sent with treaties to Sec. of 
Int 21 Aug 1852 

File 
Office of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
Orcj^on City O. T. November 7th 1851. 

Hon. L. I^a 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Sir: 

You have herewith, thirteen Indian Treaties; which cede to 
the Tnited State> more than Six Million acres of land, lying 
uptm l)Oth sides of the CoKimhia River, upon the Willamette 
River: and ujwn the Pacific Coast — west of the Cascade range 
of Mountains in Orej^on. The Treaties concluded at Tanscy- 
Point (near the mouth of tlie Cohmibia) cover a tract of 
over one hundred mik> on the Pacific, running back along 
the Cohunbia about sixty miles: the country' was owned by ten 
small Tribes of Chinook Indians, numbering in all, about 
three hundred and twenty souls. The Gatsops, who were 
the first treated with: interposed many objections to parting 
with their country uiK>n any tenns: they made many long 
and loud comi)laints, at the injustice done them by the Gov- 
ernment : who they said had taken ix)>session of their lands 
without paying tliein. had allowed the white people — many 
years since — to occupy and buy and sell their country, for 
which they had receive<l no equivalent: pointing to instances 
where farms had been sold for from two to six thousand 
dollars, u\kh\ which lands the whites were makings "much 
money." Their first demands of the Government notwith- 
standing their anxiety to get their pay — were very unreason- 
able. They assured me that they would not "talk" until I 
would stop the ships from coming into the Columbia, and 
destroy two sawmills in the Southern part of their country; 
which by their noise had '* frightened the fish away!" Being 
assured of the impossibility of having their demands com* 
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most without exception, I have found them anxious to get 
employment at common labour and willing too, to work at 
prices, much below that demanded by the whites. The Indians 
make all the rails used in fencing, and at this time do the 
greater part of the labour in farming. They also do all tbe 
boating upon the rivers : In consideration therefore of thdr 
usefulness as lalx)urers in the settlements, it was believed to 
be far better for the Country that they should not be removed 
from the settled portion of Oregon if it were possible to do so. 
As alluded to in tlie Act of Congress of June Sth 1850, Let 
me here remark that the Treaty Commissioners, appointed 
under this act, used their best exertions to persuade all, or 
either of the bands in the V^alley of the Willamette ; to remove 
east of the Mountains ; but without success. 

The poor Indians are fully aware of the rapidity with which, 
as a people, they are wasting away, on this account they could 
not be persuaded to fix a time, beyond ten years to receive all 
of their money and pay for their lands, saying that they should 
not live beyond that period. They are fully sensible of the 
power of the government, admit that they can be killed and 
exterminated, but say that they cannot be driven far from the 
homes and graves of their Fathers. They further told me that 
if compensation for their lands was much longer withheld, the 
whites would have the lands for nothing. 

Believing as I do, that the food used by these Indians (being 
almost entirely fish) tends much towards shortening their 
lives, I cannot but admit that there is great probability that 
only a few years will pass e're they will all lie side by side 
with their Fathers and Braves, — the tribe or tribes extinct. 
When an Indian is sick, his only food is Salmon, which he must 
eat, or nothing, and I have observed that few — very few, ever 
recover from Sickness. Owing to their wretched food in Such 
Cases, I was induced to include in their annuities. Flour and 
Bread: and to protect them from storms & inclement weather 
I stipulated Clothing sufficient for every adult, male and 
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had defi^raded himself by marrying one of their slaves: — was 
very obnoxious to all the band ; sought every means to drive 
them from their possessions, and had particularly annoyed 
them by fencing up all the fresh water and entirely excluding 
them from it, in short had done many acts, which compelled 
them to demand his removal as a first consideration ; and we 
were obliged to agree to this requirement, or abandon negotia- 
tions with them. 

In continuing this subject I would here remark, that the 
removal of Hall, and the Clatsop ReserzHition, seem to be the 
only grounds for objections raised against the ratification of 
these treaties: I should be sorry then, if a Whiskey trader 
upon one side of the river; and the influence of two or three 
settlers on a point of land which the Indians refused to sell, 
upon the other, — should interfere with their ratification. 

The next treaty I would speak of in detail, is the one con- 
cluded with the remnant bands of Wheelappas and Quilleque- 
oquas. The only males living of which tribes, are the two 
signers to the treaty; there are however several females — 
women and children yet living. 

The tract of country purchased of them is situated on what 
is known as "Shoal-water Bay*' upon the Pacific having about 
twenty miles of Coast and running back inland about forty 
miles — ^bounded on the north by the country owned by the 
Chehales Indians — on the east by the lands of the Cowlitz 
band, — and on the south by the lower band of Chinooks. This 
purchase is known to embrace a tract, equal in fertility of soil, 
and quality of timber, to any portion of Oregon. It has exten- 
sive and beautiful groves of the Fir and Cedar, with small 
Prairies interspersed; there are also large tracts of what is 
called "hard wood bottoms". The surface is gently undulat- 
ing and mill streams and fine brooks abound throughout the 
purchase. 

You will perceive that this tract is set apart as an Indian 
country, or Reserve Prozided all the neighboring bands shall, 
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tract, it is very even and regular along the Coast, but approach- 
ing the Mountains, it is uneven and hilly. Tillamook Bay 
affords a fine harbor, with sufficient depth of water on the bv 
for vessels drawing twelve feet of water; There arc no kss 
than five considerable streams putting into the bay; the valkj 
of one of which extends fifty miles along the stream, maldog 
richest of bottom lands. Much of this purchase is open coun- 
try and as far as known, without settlers. Travellers all 
concur in representing it as offering equal inducements to set- 
tlers with any jKirtion of Oregon. 

The lands ceded by the W'aukikam and Konniack bands of 
Chinouks is everywhere densely covered with timber, and has 
many very valuable mill-powers upon it; that part lying upon, 
and for two or three miles back from the Columbia, is vciy 
hilly with many bluffs and deep ravines. The balance is mod- 
erately rollini^. and susceptible of cultivation. The Cowlitz 
river near the east side of the tract is sufficiently large for 
Steamboats to the rapids fifteen miles up from the Columbia, 
at the rapids it is a scries of falls suitable for Milling purposes 
which extend many miles interior. 

The country ceded by the Konniack's upon the South side of 
the Columbia is comix)sed of flat lands adjacent to this river, 
with deep, rich siul. then gradually rolling, but good farming 
land extends to the bounds of the Klatskania's a distance of 
about twenty miles. These lands were once owned by the 
Klatskania's above mentioned, and as an instance to show the 
rapidity with which the Indian upon these shores is pass- 
in.i^ away, I will relate, that this tribe was, at the first settlement 
of tlic Hudson's Ray Company in Oregon, so warlike and 
formidable that the Company's men dare not pass their pos- 
sessions along the river, in less numbers than sixty armed 
men ; and then often at considerable loss of life and always at 
great hazard. The Indians were in the habit of enforcing 
tribute upon all the neighboring tribes who passed in the river, 
and disputed the right of any persons to pass them except upon 
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ami I'rairic. conveniently *>itiiatcd for farms make up 
we-tern jN.rti'in ••I ihe iraa, an«l ujxjn the North, or GjIuit 
si.!r of the cuntry. — a^ well as adjoining- the Willamette on 
We-t. are extm-ive and rich river bottoms, there is mucb 
ihi- kin«l ■•! !antl als'» '^1 a con>i<Ierahle stream, washing 
la-e nf tile Ca-oaile ranj^c of Nfountains — called "Sa 
river" i which jdin- the Columhia near the North East] 
(»f the inircha>e ). 

The I'lackanias river, which empties into the Willam 
just Ult»w Mrevrmi City, is a dashinj^j, never failing sivt 
ujH.n wliich are many mills, affording besides these, power 
many more : tht-re are now in operation at>oiit twenty mil! 
<liffervnt pan> ni the tract. I will mention that instances! 
occurrei where fannini' lan<l> have l>een sold for fifty do 
per acre: tlii- wa^ <ii c<nir>e ujxjn the western or best sel 
portion oi' the pnrcha*;c. 

The \\h'"'!e eastern side of the Clackamas lands is cov 
with a (len^e j^ai»wth of Fir and Cedar timl>er, and has 
hecii much eN])lnre«l: at least not sufticicntly for me to gi 
minute de^crijUion in these papers. 

T was induced to neg-otiate this treaty, althougfh there 
an informality connected with it, but which I hope will 
prove a >crious obstacle to its ratification. I alhide to 
fact r«f there havinjj^ heen no one associated with me on 
])art <»f ilie Tnited States. Tn conformity to the Act of 1 
ruary la>t. you diil associate with me ITenry 11. Spaul< 
and TJevcrly S. Allen, hut the first named having- 1 
removed and h\< successor not havings conferred upon him 
power to act with me. — and Mr. Allen declining the Offic 
left me the resi>>nsil)ility of acting alone on the part of 
Government. 

At first many unsuccessful efforts wTre made to negot 
with them owinc:: to demands made by them, which were 
reasonable, and even impossible to comply with : at severa 
our meetin.q;s. tliey refused to sell the most valuable part 
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drcd and fifty one bctweea AnaoB Dtet Sapcrintcndent of b* 
dian Affairs, Henry H. SpanMhn Imfian Agent, and Jonk 
L. Parish Sob Indian Agent, on die part of the United Stiitt, 
of the one part and the undersigned Chsefi aoid Hradmra of 
the Lower Band of Chinook Indians, of the odier part 
Article 1st. 

The said Lower Band of the Otinnnk TMrfjyy herd^ cede 
to the United States the traa of land, inrla dc d witUii At 
following boundaries to wit: 

Beginning at the mouth of a certain stieaui ^it**"^ Gnjs 
Bay. on the North side of the Cohnnfain Rhrer, ^rindi stron 
forms the western boundary of lands, ceded to the \5vb6bA 
States by the W aukikum Band of Oiinoofcm ; nmntiig theflct 
Nonherly on said western boundary to fands of the Whcd- 
appa Band oi Indians : thence westerly akv^ wd lands of 
the Wlicelappa Band, to the Shoalwater Bay; tlienoe Soadh 
eriv and Easterly following the Coast of the Padfik Ocean aad 
the Northern shore of the Columbia to die plaoa of l i q {iuuii ig. 
The above description is intended to embrace all of tbe bods 
owned or claimed by said Lower Band of d^lnn^^ TwirfS^ n*. 
Article .mJ. 

The said Lcwer Band of Chinook Indians, reacT T e the 
priviles^e of occup\-:r.g the gro-jnds they now oc cu p y for the 
purpose of buiU'Iing. fishing and grazing their stock, with die 
rii:ht to cut t::r.ber for their own building purposes and for 
fuel. Also the ri^.c to pick Cranberries on the marshes, and 
the ri^ht to cultivate as rr.uch land as they wish for tiicir own 
|nirp^\<es. No white r.:an shall be aDowed to inicifq e with 
their rights. ;\r!v; it is hereby agreed, that a white man by the 
na:!*.c of XWishins^:-^'. Hall, shall be l emofed from the l^nH 
alx^ve ccdcvl The rx"ser\T%tisXts in this article, shall continiie 
v!;:nuj: the lives of :Ve I"v:ians who sign this treaty. 

In c\>ns\vUTa:*or. of the cessior. rrace in the first Article of 
this tn\u>\ tho Vviiev*. ?:ji:e< ji^rree to pay. to the said Lower 
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pairs women's shoes, Ten shirts. Sixty yards Ljnsey pi 
one Hundred Yards Calico, one hundred yards brown mtu 
Eight blankets shawls, I'ifty pounds soap. Twenty pounds 1 
one hundrt^d ]>otin[ls Sugar. Eight sacks flour. Five Bi 
kettles (ciglil quart) Five ten-quart tin pails. Five six qi 
tin pans. The above articles are to be of good quality 
delivered at Tansey I'oint, aforesaid, one hundred dollars 
the money, to be used for educational purposes, provided 
conditions of Articles second and third of this treaty are c< 
plied with. 
Article 5th. 

There shall l>e pcri>etual i>eace and friendship between 
the citizens of the United States and all the individuals o 
posing said W'lieelappa Band of Indians. 
Article 6lh. 

The cession made in Article 1st. is intended to embrace 
land formerly owned by the Quille-que-o-qua, Band of 
dians of whom only one man remains, Moaest, who is a sig 
of this treaty. 
Article Jth. 

This agreement shall be binding and obligatory upon 
contracting parties, as soon as the same shall be ratified t 
confirmed, by the I'rcsident and Senate of the United Stal 

In Testimony whereof, the said Anson Dart Superintendt 
Henry H. Spaukling, Agent, and Josiah L. Parish Sub Ag« 
and the said Chiefs or Headmen of the Wheelappa and Qui 
que-o-c|ua Indians, have hereunto set their hands and seals 
the time and place firsi herein above written. 
Signed, Scaled and Witnessed Anson Dart (^ 

in presence of Superintendent. 

N. Du Bois H. H. Spaulding (g^ 

Secretary Agent. 

\V. W. Raymond Josiah L. Parish (gg. 

Interpreter Sub Agent 
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side, above Oak Point, thence Northerly along* said Neuc-tnc- 
hae, to its headwaters, thence North to the summit of the higb 
lands, between the Columbia, and Che-halees rivers, thence 
following the summit of said highlands westerly to a poiflt 
opposite, or directly North of the headwaters of the said 
Sahbacluthl, thence south to said headwaters, and following 
said last named stream, to the place of beginning'. The abofe 
description is intended to include all the land claimed by the 
said Band of Chinook Indians. 
Article 2nd. 

The said Waukikum Band reserve to themselves the priv- 
ilege of occupying their present place of residence, and also 
of fishing upon the Columbia river, and the two other streams 
mentioned in Article 1st. also the privilege of cutting timber, 
for their own building purposes and for fuel, on the above 
described land, and of hunting on said lands where they arc 
not enclosed. 
Article 3rd. 

In consideration of the cession made in the foregoing articles 
of this treaty, the United States agree to pay to the said 
Wau-ki-kum Band of the Chinook Tribe of Indians, Seven 
Thousand Dollars, in annual payments, of Seven Hundred 
dollars for ten years, as follows viz: one Hundred Dollars in 
money, Twenty Blankets, Ten Woollen Coats, Ten Pairs Pants, 
Ten Vests, Twenty Shirts, Twenty pairs Shoes, Fifty yards 
Linsey Plaid, one hundred yards Calico prints, one hundred 
yards Shirting, Eight Blanket Shawls, one Hundred pounds 
Soap, one Barrel Salt, Fifteen Bags Flour, one hundred pounds 
Tobacco, Ten I Toes, Ten Axes, Fifteen Knives, Twenty five 
Cotton Handkerchiefs, one Barrel Mollasses, one hundred 
pounds Sugar, Ten pounds Tea, six eight quart Brass Kettles, 
Ten ten-quart Tin pails. Twelve pint Cups, Ten six quart Pans, 
Ten Caps : all to be of good quality, and deHvered at Brumes 
[Bimie's] landing, on the Columbia River. 
Article 4th. 
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R. Shortess 
Acting Sub Agent 

At the signing of the above articles of this Treaty it was 
agreed, that upon the ratification of the same, by the Preridcnl 
and Senate, Sku-mah-queah should receive a rifle, worth Fifty 
Dollars, as a present. 

TREATY WITH KONNAACK BAND 

Treaty at Tansey Point, near Clatsop Plains, between Anson 
Dart, Supt. Indian Affairs and others on the part of the 
United States and the Chiefs & Headmen of the Kon-naack 
Band of the Chinook Tribe of Indians. 



Articles of a Treaty made and concluded at Tansey Point 
near Clatsop Plains, this Eighth day of August Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty one, between Anson Dart Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, Henry H. Spaulding Indian Agent and Josiah 
L. Parish Sub Indian Agent, on the part of the United States, 
of the one part ; and the undersigned Chiefs and Headmen of 
the Konnaack Band, of the Chinook tribe of Indians of the 
other part. 
Article ist. 

The said Konnaack Band, hereby cede to the United States, 
the tract of land included within the following boundaries viz: 

Beginning at the mouth of the Neuc-tuc-hae-Creek, on the 
North Side of the Columbia River, and running thence up and 
along the said river to the mouth of the first stream that enters 
the Columbia above the Cowlitz river, thence up the Cowliti 
and following the highland parallel with said river to what is 
called the Fooshop ; thence west to the North East bounds of 
lands lately claimed by the Waukikum Band of the Chinooks; 
thence southerly following the eastern boundary of said lands 
of the Waukikum Band, to the place of beginning. Also the 
tract of land described as follows, to wit : 
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tracting parties as soon as the same shall have been ratified 
by tiie President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof. 

In Testimony whereof, the said Anson Dart, Superintendent 
Henry H. Spaulding Agent, Josiah L. Parish, Sub Agent 
Aforesaid, on the part of the United States of the one part, and 
the said Chiefs and Headmen of the Konaack Band of the 
Chinook tribe of Indians have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, at the time and place first herein above written. 

Anson Dart, (Seal) 







Superintendent. 






Henry H. Spaulding (Seal) 
Agent 






Josiah L. Parish (Seal) 
Sub Agent. 




his 




his 


Wah-sul-sul 


X (Seal) 
mark 


Qua-Cappa 


X (Seal) 
mark 




his 




his 


Sy-cum-icks 


X (Seal) 
mark 


Qua-Kah 


X (Seal) 
mark 




his 




his 


Tah-my-nin-nus 


X (Seal) 
mark 


Ati-whul 


X (Seal) 
mark 

his 






Os-wal-licks 


X (Seal) 
mark 



Signed, Sealed and Witnessed 

in presence of 
Nicholas DuBois, Secretary 
W. W. Raymond, Interpreter 

R. Shortess, 
Acting Sub Agent 



Map of Indian Land 

Cessions by Unratified 

Treaties of 1851 and By 

Ratified Treaties of 1859 



Federal Indian Relations Pacific Northwest 

INDIAN LAND CESSIONS PROVIDED IN THE UNRATIFIED 

TREATIES OF 1851 AND THE TREATIES 

RATIFIED MARCH 8, 1859 

INDIAN LAND CESSIONS OF THE UNRATIFIED 

TREATIES, 1851 

A Six treaties with the Willamette Valley Indians made by the treaty 
commissioners, April and May, 1851. 

B Ten treaties with the Chinook Indians made by Anson Dart, 

August, 1851. 
C Two treaties with the Port Orford Indians made by Anson Dart 

in the fall of 1851. 

D A treaty with the Clackamas Indians made by Anson Dart in the 
fall of 1851. 

INDIAN LAND CESSIONS OF THE DELAYED TREATIES* 

No. 

7-347 Treaty with the Dwivamish, Suquatnish, etc.t 1855; negotiated 

January 22, 1855, ratified March 8, 1859. 
13-353 Treaty with the S'Klallam, 1855; negotiated January 26, 1865, 

ratified March 8, 1859. 
15-355 Treaty with the Makah, i8s5; negotiated January 31, 1855, rati- 
fied March 8, 1859. 
17-362 Treaty with the Wallawalla, Cayuse, etc., 1855; negotiated June 
9, 1855, ratified March 8, 1859. 

19-364 Treaty with the Yakima, 185s: negotiated June 9, 1855, ratified 
March 8, 1869. 

21-366 Treaty with the Nes PerciSf 1855; negotiated June 11, 1855, 

ratified March 8, 1859. 
22-369 Treaty with the Tribes of Middle Oregon, 1835; negotiated 

June 25, 1855, ratified March 8, 1859. 
24-371 Treaty with the Quinaielt, etc., 1855; negotiated July 1, 1855, 

ratified March 8, 1859. 
26-373 Treaty with the Flat heads, etc., 1855; negotiated July 16, 1855, 

ratified March 8, 1859. 
30-401 Treaty with the Molala, 1855; negotiated December 21, 1855, 

ratified March 8, 1859. 



1 The numbers, "347," etc., are those adopted by Royce, Indian Land Cessions 
in the United States. 
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1731, in a pioneer cabin in northeastern Massachusetts, of 
sturdy and honest parentage, one of a numerous family which 
soon after removed to the Colony of New Hampshire; and 
near to where the capital city of Concord now stands the 
Rogers' homestead was literally hewn out of the forest. Twenty 
and more years of frontier experience in the region which 
was then a borderland between the French settlements to the 
north and the English settlements to the south developed for 
him a magnificent physique, courage absolutely without fear, 
and an almost superhuman knowledge of Indian customs and 
wood-craft, but at the same time, unfortunately, an illicit trade 
carried on in this borderland, by others and perhaps to some 
extent by him, seems to have aroused and educated some of 
the less noble instincts of his mind. He thus very naturally 
became an astute Indian fighter and the organizer and leader 
of the famous "Roger's Rangers" of the seven years French 
and Indian War in North America, during which his bravery 
in battle, his energy and endurance in the field and his skill 
in Indian warfare excited the wonder and admiration of his 
men and fellow officers and gained him a national reputation. 
Then followed thirty years of more or less continuous debauch- 
ery of both mind and body, when his audacity in dealings with 
superior officers and in seeking personal preferment and gain 
was astounding, and his duplicity, marital infidelity, and dis- 
loyalty to relatives, friends and country were disgusting. Dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution he first espoused the cause of 
the Colonies but was suspected of being a spy and escaped 
from confinement in Philadelphia about the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Later he fell under suspicion while 
recruiting officer for the British in Canada and fled to Eng- 
land. The last fifteen years of his life were spent in obscurity 
and low living on an officer's half pay in London, where he 
died in May, 1795, and the place of his burial is today im- 
known. This brief summary is sufficient for the present 
purpose.^ 



^ This estimate is based largely upon the research of Allan N'evins, editor of 
the Caxton Club Edition of Rogers* book entitled "PonUack; Or Th4 Savages of 
America." 
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ruary following. The French garrison at Mackinac had 
evacuated voluntarily and he returned from Detroit, traveling 
almost alone by the forest trails of Ohio to Pittsburg and from 
there across Pennsylvania to Philadelphia and New York. 

While on his way out to Detroit an incident occurred which 
was of far reaching influence. The major and his men were 
proceeding along the southern shore of lake Erie and landed 
one day near the site of the present city of Cleveland. Some 
Indians appeared and demanded that he proceed no further 
until their chief arrived to talk to him. That chief turned out 
to be the famous Ponteac, who already had knowledge of 
the prowess of Major Rogers on the field of battle. They now 
met in council with due ceremonies, first that evening and 
again the next morning. Major Rogers was as cabn and 
audacious before the council fire as he had been in the fighting 
line. Ponteac listened to the reasons for his presence and 
decided not to oppose the transfer of authority over the country 
from French to English. Later when at Detroit the tricolor 
of France was lowered and the cross of Saint George raised 
in its stead not only did the garrison of French soldiers out- 
number those under Major Rogers but the assembled Indians 
were numerous enough to overwhelm both; and Ponteac was 
there to hold them in restraint. 

Major Rogers again visited the West in the sunmier of 
1763 with the detachment sent by General Amherst to put 
down the general uprising of that year. The fort at Mackinac 
was captured by the Indians that summer by a clever ruse; 
Francis Parkman has graphically described the events of the 
year in his volumes entitled "The Conspiracy of Ponteac" and 
makes proniinont mention of Rogers. He was not in command 
of the expoclition but acted rather as its guide, with twenty 
pickoil moil under him. The route was familiar because the 
same ho had traveled in 1760. By quiet and swift advances 
the boats reached the fort at Detroit in the early morning of 
Inlv JSth before the Indians were aware of it and carried 
relief ti^ Colonel Gladwyn and the garrison there. That success 
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was brief but seemingly well used. He was on cordial relations 
with chief Ponteac, and, according to the record,^ had many 
interviews with that famous warrior. They even discussed 
matters of empire together. At the same time opportunity 
was open to him to talk with traders and voyageurs who had 
been going into the country beyond the great lakes for many 
years; Frenchmen of course, or French-Canadians, for the 
English had not yet been in that field. In 1763 came similar 
opportunities, and that year he was suspected of being directly 
interested in certain transactions of trade at Niagara. That 
was the year of the Treaty of Paris by which France ceded to 
England all of Louisiana East of the Mississippi river, and 
this field for adventure no doubt was alluring to a man like 
Major Rogers. His active service thus far had been in New 
England, New York and Canada, and during 1761-2 in the 
south campaigning against the Cherokees. 

During his stay in London, and doubtless to urge his appoint- 
ment, two books were published there with the. name of Major 
Robert Rogers on the title pages. One of these was the 
"Journals" of his military service from 17SS to 1763 ; the other 
was a treatise entitled "A Concise Account of North America" 
and descriptive of the colonies from Newfoundland to the 
Floridas and of the newly acquired districts in the interior. 
Just when and where Robert Rogers acquired an ability in 
writing is unknown, and in fact the preparation of these books 
has by some been attributed to one Potter, who acted in a 
secretarial capacity for him at times. These books were well 
timed as to publication, were creditable in style and contents, 
and were welcomed by the public and praised by the press. 
"A Concise Account" contains many interesting and accurate 
observations of those parts of North America he had personally 
traveled over but is in parts a compilation from books already 
printed. Neither of these books contains any mention of the 
name Ouragon or Ourigan. In fact in "A Concise Account," 
at page 1S2» the closing paragraph of a brief chapter on The 
Interior Country reads as follows: "The principal rivers of 

5 According \o Ncvins in Ponteach, p. 86. 
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1 take their own Arms with them, so that the 
^ ^ will be at no Expense for them, but an Ar- 
mourer to keep tiiem in Repair. 

[Endorsed] plami* gen'u 

A prc^xeal by Robert Ri^rs Esq., formerly Major Com- 
mantfant of Mis Majesty's Rangers in North America, for the 
discoveiy of a North-West Passage. 

Reed. August 12) 
Read Sept. 6 11765 
CofHed from the original 
Read & Corrected 
S. May Osier. 
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Second Proposal 

From Public Record Office, Colonial Offices, Class 323, 

Vol. 27, p. 143. 

To the King's most excellent Majesty in Council 

The Petition of Major Robert Rogers, most humbly sheweth : 

That in the Month of September 1765, Your Majesty's Peti- 
tioner preferred a Proposal to the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tion, for an Atempt by land to discover a navigable Passage 
by the North- West, From the Atlantic, into the great Pacific 
Ocean. 

That the great national Advantages which might result to 
Comerce and Navigation, from that Discovery, proposed to be 
atempted across the great Continent of North-America, were 
submitted to Your Majesty, by Representation from their 
Lordships the then Comissioners of Trade &c. 

That Your Majesty by Order in Council of the second of 
October 1765, was pleased to refer the said Proposal and 
Representation, to their Lordships of the Comittee of Ybur 
Privy Council, who, on the third of October 1765 were pleased 
to postpone the Consideration thereof. 

That Your Majesty's Petitioner, has since been employed 
in an important Comand in the Midst of the interior Parts of 
the great Continent of North-America, in which through his 
Official Intercourse with the numerous savage Nations and 
through divers Persons who had served as provincial Officers 
during the last War, and were especially ordered out to ex- 
plore remoter Parts of the Country ; he collected a great Fund 
of additional Intelligence, tending to assure, evince, and al- 
nK\<t jxisitively establish the Existence of a navigable Passage 
bv the North- West, from the Atlantic, into the great Pacific 
iVean. and that the Discovery is only practicable by Land. 

That from the vast Distances to which the interior Country 
has boon explored since the proposal of the Year 1765 ; from 
the l\\tonsion of Setlement, from comercial Intercourse, and 
.Mliuuoes with the remoter Tribes of Indians, and the Peace 
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Estimate for the Atempt proposed by Land across the great 

Continent of North America, to discover a navigable Passage 

by the North- West, from the Atlantic into the great pacific 

Ocean, by Major Robert Rogers. 

For himself as Director and Conductor in the En- 
terprise 3" 0" 

For an intelligent Associate 1 " 5 " 

For a second ditto 1" 5" 

For two Draftsmen ISs each 1 " 10 " 

For one skillfull Surgeon " 10 " 

For fifty common Hunters 4s each 10 " " 

daily Charge, Steriing £17 " 10 " 
The Time required will be three Years and a litle more, 

from the Outlet till the Return to Great Britain, and the 
Contingency requiring present Allowance, is for Presents of 
all Sorts to distribute to the many savage Nations, through 
which the Party is obliged to pass progressively 

onward Sterling £4,000 " " 

London 11: February 1772. 

Robert Rogers. Major. 
[Endorsed] Petition of Major Robt. Rogers Praying that 

the Consideration of his Scheme for an At- 
tempt by Land to Discover a Navigable 
Passage by the North West from the Atlantic 
to the Great Pacifick Ocean may be now 
resumed &c. &c« 
Re. 11th Febry 1772 

17th Do Refd. to a Committee 
25th Do Read at the Ccanmittee 
and Refd. to the Board of Trade, 
lent the two Plans to 
Capt. Carver 15 Feb. 1775 
Copied from the Original 
Read and Corrected. 
S. May Osier. 
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Continent of North America, to u 

by the North- West, from the Au 

Ocean, by Major Robert Rogers. 
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terprise 

For an intelligent Associate 

For a second ditto 

For two Draftsmen 15s each 

For one skillfull Surgeon 

For fifty common Hunters 4s ear' 

daily i 
The Time required will be Lm. 
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onward 

London 1 1 : February 1772. 
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Copied from the Original 
Read and Corrected. 
S. May Osier. 
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iience, to the officers of the Garrison, and 

•i-'neral Gage, and Governor Bernard, and was 

iiem respectively, and had the honor of their 

. their Endeavours to serve your petitioner, to 

your petitioner humbly begs leave to refer, and 

i n Journals and Plans, ready to be produced to 

. which Your petitioner humbly hopes may be of 

Utility. 

loner therefore most humbly prays your Majesty 

rhis hard Case into Your Royal Consideration for 

' Services, and the great Expences he has been 

in this very perilous undertaking, Your petitioner 

ing not only to be examined as Your Majesty shall 

but to produce all his Journals plans and Charts 

several Discoveries he has made — 

vnd Your Majestys petitioner shall ever pray &ca. 

Jonathan Carver^ 

id compared by 
}\m Brown. 



Carver's Other Petition 

P. R. O. Colonial Office, Class 5, Vol. 115, p. 17. 

racious Sovereign 

i the Deepest Humility, I most Humbly beg leave to 

ite myself at Your Majestys Feet, and pray that my 

py case» set forth in my Memorial Humbly Delivered to 

Majesty the Eleaventh of August, May at this time, so 

eet with Your Royal indulgence, as not to be thought to 

ass too far on Your Royal Goodness. Dread Sire, permit 

Alost Humbly to assure Your Majesty, Tliat, Tho I Ex- 

nce in many Respects, the utmost Distress that want can 

ice, Yet it can hardly equal, the Pain I feel in Giving 

uch inquietude to the Royal Repose; Yet Necessity, and 

^^^^^^ 

Tliii pdilion was ref er r e d to a committee of the Council on Mnv 3rd, 1769. 

•>r that committee oa June aiet to the Board of Trade for cm siif oration anH 

t. and i w Bortad back br them Nor. 20, 1769. Capt Carver sailed from Maniui- 

tts for Kngland oa rehw jsnd, 1769. Major Rogers arrived in Knglanrl in 

or Jaly, 19^ 
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petitioner being just returned from Great Britain, and bearing 
Your Majestys Commission, your petitioner reposed an Entire 
Confidence in such his pretended power and Authority, and 
engaged himself with proper assistance to undertake the Ex- 
pedition, and the Time fixed for your petitioners departure 
being very short, and your said petitioner having every thing 
to provide would not permit your petitioner to apply to General 
Gage, but your petitioner had the honor to Represent the En- 
gagement, to his Excellency Governor Bemard-^ for his opinion 
and has a Letter from his Excellency on the Subject now in 
his Custody. 

That your petitioner set forward with proper Assistance oi. 
such his Employment the first day of May 1766, on this mos 
dangerous fatiguing and Expensive Service, and was abser. 
for near two years and an half^ during which time your pet 
tioner Elxplored to the Westward of Michillimackinac on tl 
Heads of the Great River Mississippi and west from then 
almost to the South Sea^ and on the West and North of t 
g^eat Lakes on that Continent, and the Disbursements yc 
petitioner was Directed to make to facilitate his Progr 
amongst such a variety of Savage Nations of Indians wh 
were very heavy, will be the entire Ruin of your said petitic 
without your Majestys most Gracious Interposition in 
favour — 

That your petitioner hath made several Discoveries w 
he Imagines will be of great publick Use, which are C 
prized in his Journals and Charts taken on the Spot non 
which have been hitherto published or Discovered to 
person — 

That upon your petitioners Return from his Trave 
Michillimackinac. he found, to his srreat Astonishment Ca 
Roarers confined,^ charged with being a Traitor to his Kin; 
Country — 

That your petitioner findinp^ himself hv his misolaced 
fidence deceived bv Captain Roeers represented the "Et 
ments he had made with him. and the Fatigues he had 



2 At that tim^ firov^rnor of th^ colnnv of Vn^n-ichiis^tts J^rtv 

3 Cnptflm Ca»-v<'r left "Ronton in Mav. T766: Arrived at M-srlctnsr in 
1766: 1«ft th^'re for tbe We«f Sept. ^. 1766'. retnmH th» 1a«t of Awmv 
remained at Mackinac until May or June, 1768; reached Boston ainiin ?n 
1768. 

4 The extreme we^em point reached hv Cant. Carver w^n prAhsWv p» 
miles Northwest of Minn«»Bpo1i« on the Mississippi river. The Pacific < 
then of^^n referred to as the South Sea. 

K Thi«« is a direct misrepresentation. Mpior Po«»^r« tp<)« not nU 
arrest at Markina** until p#H»ef*iK^f. T'y<'» and Captain Cprvrr was free 
with him during three months of that Fall. 
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Storys Gate Coffee House Gt. George Street Westminster 

November 4th, 1773. 
Addressed To the Kings Most Excellent Majesty 
Endorsed Petition of 

Jonathan Carver to 
The King. 
Copied and compared by 
Henry John Brown. 
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I trust some Degree of merit in me, and the Royal ' 

Frequently Distinguished in instances of the like 

me Hope, That my services in the Army, Togo 

more Recent Travels into the interiour Countr\ 

Newly Subjected to Your Majesty, and tak" 

Journals of the same, may in some Measure pi* 

this importunity, That a Proposed Publication 

Journals During their Novelty, did so far att 

of the Public, That Numerous Subscriptions 

that Purpose, Rather Promising great :: 

Author, But as I Humbly Conceived it my 

a Tender of my services to my Most ( 

Esteeming it my Greatest Happiness to 1 

to be intitled to Your Royal Bounty, :\ 

Majesty in Council Dated at St. Jamo 

1769, When my Plans and Journals (; 

and Dangers of every Kind, and that 

Resolution and Perseverence) were o- 

in the office of the Right Honorabl 

for Trade and Plantations. That by • 

Particular Sr. John Pringle Bart, I ^ 

The Right Honorable The Earl o*" 

pursue my Discoveries, or that I nv 

intendent among those Remote N: 

peared to me. That the interest n 

of ; That I most Humbly Beg lea 

my wishes do not Exceed the 

Temporary Relief until I can, O! 

Employment in Your Majesty's ' 

the greatest Happiness all whi 

Mv most Gracious and Most 

King, who I wish may Live 

Ever, the Constant Prayer f 

Subject, 
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DOCUMENTARY 

LETTERS OF S. H. TAYLOR 

TO THE 
WATERTOWN [WISCONSIN] CHRONICLE 

[Editorial in Watertoum Chronicle, March 16, 1853] 

FOR OREGON.— S. H. Taylor, Esq., and family, of this 
city, and Amos Noble, of Emmet, will start this week for 
Oregon, by the overland route. They will be accompanied by 
two or three families from Illinois. Mr. T. has promised us 
a series of letters giving a description of the route, and such 
information of the country as may be of interest to the general 
reader. He will also become a regular correspondent of our 
paper after reaching Oregon. His well-known ability as a 
writer is a sufficient guarantee that these letters will be full 
of interest. 

[Watertown Chronicle, April 13, 1854] 

OREGON BOUND. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE WATERTOWN CHRONICLE. 

Owen, 111., April 4, 1853. 
friend Hadley — I write merely to gratify the kind interest 
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felt in our success, by cherishes] 
lieve are following us here. 

We left Watertown Wednesdr 
reached here Sunday, and I on A I 
ing through 40 miles of mud ai 
the Fort, the first night, one i-' 
and I did not overtake her uni ' 
miles of Watertown. I then • 
family at night at Milton, in nv 
Although the cow had travcU-* 
the day before, and without re- 
again missing in the morning. - 
drying was burnt up, and mai; 
was gone — and with my bles^j. 
and mud, and things generally 
the cow at 5 miles, and again . 
town. Supposing her to li.. 
had been, I returned and ii.--^ - 
literal wading in the mud. ^>^ 

The next day, Saturday, \\^ 
the roads were the next thin 
ville I navigated 7 miles of 
nor boating condition. N ^ -* 
prairies, the surface is too ^^ 
for either the water or tn 
the same — ^to go right dc 
I sunk to mv ankles, anr 
kept me from going dov 
down to her knees. Ai 
single man, woman or c 
comfort that it was 4 ' 
was far from comfortii 
Tanes\'ille it was then 8 

At Milton, for the 
demoniac, hyena yell 
that it neither stays nc 
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and trackless 

"oa are now in 

y by the steam 
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Tain rolls over 








uch progress 

:s better and more 

better built and 

X Arift and less of 

■BL I have seen 

X jO miles, and there 

between Water- 

than on any 150 

I am satisfied 

at Aese states, an 

SKSville or Water- 

s^ them open, during 

being satisfied that 

of civilization, 

k is destined to the 

T. Could the people 

•tfv OGcnpies, and that to 

, they would be 

of hope and zeal 

^ ^ only larger town in 

into advantages by 

remember my 

ivd^Blrip every place on 
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nucleus of a "town" now 
streets walled in with massi 
presenting an appearance 
expected after a half cent- 
few years ago, men plod^ 
wastes, seeking vainly fo' 
the tide of a thronging rr< 
car on its iron track at a s' 
objects flit by you half un" 
by the way side, quiver*- 
the trembling earth. 

There is nowhere — at li^ 
as in Wisconsin. Her at' 
universally improved, ht- 
more active, there are v 
poverty, than anywhere 
more frame bams on \ 
are more towns on th( 
town and the state lin 
miles of the best pari 
that there is not in 
inland town equal, i: 
town. No man can o] 
opportunities for ol> 
Wisconsin is very far 
to the region lying s 
support of a far mot 
of your state realize 
which it is rapidly 
prouder of their hot 
for the future. 

Of Watertown it! 
this interior. Rocl^ 
which it may beat 
prediction, that Wa^ 
this river except I 









in the city. 

jf buildings, that 

cnsin farm, and 

'Wisconsin village. 

in the town, nor 

There is not 

or public spirit. 

themselves in this 

that society is 

Mississippi, to this 

and Hoosiers, 

k be expected by one 

hardly believe what 

to the state of 

xflfvtpared to credit a 

die state, through its 
and we have not 
; without paying toll ; 
iAer public conveyance, 
wx indeed a village as 
; absolutely notking, in 
Even at Iowa City, the 
where the Iowa is I 
wide at high water, they 
fgj annually in toll one- 
A settlement of Yankees 
ID give $3,000 if the city 
I &ee bridge, and it could 
Yankee in its appearance — 
of what you would call 
qpanl is a building little su- 
public grounds around it 
of cows and the storage 




J ::: A'ant oi v;.-.:r 
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,"~jat waste wild 
V . -:• that you can 

I : Tc we were here 

 • rjiintenance free 

;• " .."•.irture is one n\ 

\\z\i the past and 
Thoughts of those 
sickness and pain 
.." : of death where 
. :r.- influences that 
." :*.:e grave, and of 
• :.ns on the desert, 
•.:n as unheedingly 
.:e earnest thoughts 
.-::nate love will go 
•r.:w not how many, 
ir.y regret that they 
- • ; <av so much ; and 
• :hat they have not 
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.ctive men — three of 

• a!K)iit 200 head of 

* L- Sabbath strictly. 
■;. trusting a!)out as 

as April ISth, but 
.?:ing to grass until 
. safe now to go out 

::*." to be enabled to 

-\ifter go. We are 

.i:knc)wledged. in a 

r.' of teams as fully 

:'e condition is more 
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here with us, but with what intention we know not. We are 
not afraid of our lives — but we find them very annoying. Dur- 
ing the day we keep our cattle constantly in view, and at night 
chain them up and keep up a double guard. All do the same — 
but it is impossible to keep their hands off property when they 
attempt to get it. They will almost steal a horse from under 
his rider. 

We move very slowly, but are gaining upon those ahead of 
us. It is the wettest season "known to the earliest settlers," 
and those who have been through in dry seasons can form no 
conceptions of the difficulties we have had to encounter. Even 
the road along the Platte, except a few miles along the base 
of the highlands, is horrible. Last Wednesday we saw many 
wagons set on the Platte bottoms, and I am sorry to say mine 
was one of them. We saw a little of the best of the road just 
before a rain and when it was very dry, and it was the best 
I ever saw — in some respects equal and in others superior to 
a plank road. There are places where 30,000 loaded wagons 
have, within five years, passed along a track of not over seven 
feet in breadth, and there is no rut — no depression of one inch 
below its original level. 

The description of this country is generally embodied in 
the pithy expression that "it can never be settled." The plain 
truth is, it is the most splendid country in the world, but with- 
out timber. From 15 miles this side of the Missouri, to this 
point, except the river flats, the surface is in fine easy slopes, 
or levels, and the soil cannot be excelled. From here back to 
Elkhom, 60 miles, there is no timber but the cottonwood groves 
of the Platte, and that away in the midst of a wet valley from 
8 to 15 miles wide. We traversed the banks of the Elkhom 
10 miles, and saw its valley 20 miles more, and it is to that 
extent skirted with noble cottonwoods, and its hillsides on the 
east are covered with grand old burr oaks. East of that 
stream, as we rise to its highlands, the country lies, how far 
back we know not, in the finest slopes and valleys. No man 
ever saw a more beautiful region, or one better adapted to 
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Laramie, to which the emigrant looks with more earnest desire, 
nor, where he finds such a real heart-satisfying pleasure. By 
this time men's natural wants have beccMne strong, and what- 
ever their habit may have been, the appetite for strong drink 
is overwhelmed by the desire for "good cold water." As the 
clear liquor comes up silvery and sparkling, rolling up the 
white, beautiful sand, and flowing off, to revive and refresh 
all the thousands that ccxne, even the drinker forgets his 
whisky, and pays some passionate tribute to the "blessed good 
water." I sat down and sipped the water on the low bank, 
where Waldron and Stimpson sat and sipped it four years 
ago, and I presume thought about what they thought about 
There are three graves here, and the inscriptions say the dead 
of them died in consequence of immoderate drinking of the 
water. When we reached the springs the mercury was at 
112 in the shade, and the warning may have saved some of us. 

The weather has been cool and comfortable until yesterday, 
and then it was about as hot as "the nature of things would 
admit of." 

Since leaving Wood creek, we have passed over a great deal 
of alkaline land. The earth is wet and miry where the alkali 
is found in the water, and where the surface has been dried 
there is an incrustation of what appears to be saleratus. It 
is everywhere found in connection with salt. 

We have passed over much beautiful bottom land during the 
week — especially that lying along Wood, Buffalo and Elm 
creeks — little streams tha thave almost their whole course in 
the flats. The timber of the Platte is now fast diminishing, 
and we traveled by the stream on Friday all day where it was 
almost naked of wood. It was only now and then that a tree 
or bush could be seen, indicating the course of the river. There 
is more just here, but it is all on the south side, and we can- 
not reach it. Buffalo chips are abundant, and for fuel we find 
them quite ^ passable substitute for wood. The timber that 
is here and for 40 miles back, is not worth counting in con- 
nection with the settlement of the country. Below that the 
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i> now 200 miles 

ie valley is narrow, 

:i, and deeper cut in 

iig in some cases per- 

a mixture of clay and 

^ to see what freaks the 

l)eriod. The bluffs form 

iitry. They are the broken 

valley, more or less detached 

i sand that forms the upper 

- just below here, on the south 

miles below is the first deemed 

cs — court house bluff. At a dis- 

is a very fine appearance — seeming 

lure of brick with a low dome, but 

.1 its form to be pleasing. At a view 

point, it is unshapely and with a little 

cnt you turn to those that stand out in 

iher up the stream. Chimney bluff, 10 

nel shaped mass of clay, perhaps 170 feet 

>hape, and its center being a shaft probably 

seemingly not more than four feet in diam- 

oth entirely naked of vegetation and the rains 

.ing them down. The gutters in the surface 

juse bluff, give to its walls, at a distance, the 

a great columnade, and the effect is so great 

• )St look for human forms about it and among its 

-0 miles still farther up is a bluff — Scotts bluff — 

-t object of the kind I ever saw. It is nearly divided 

-es a fine green area like a court, around which, 

:i the east, rises what seems like an imposing pile of 

lildings in the style of the earlier days of monarchy. 

. ars as if two immense structures had been raised in the 

y of architecture, and additions had been made showing 
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should be supplied with it. Fevi 
means of using such remedies, 
shoeing with leather, fastening w. 
expedient but much better thai, 
that, to within about seventy-fi\' 
evil increased, and then the feet 
and some are fitted to all the coi. 
supposing due diligence to be user! 
The Platte, through almost its c 
least, flows along the southern w? 
side there is no flat and of course i; 
side, the extent of surface occur? 
the increase of alluvial and detril 
miles below here, almost the entire 
alkali, while here perhaps two-thi 
carried on by the stream, and by s^ 
from the hills. The alkali is t! 




would render this route entirely ixi^^^n hw here calls it 800. 




die wkmt of each age. It 
{ran is vxngs being like 
vidi a noble dome. 
Be I pot castle rising above 
Ktffcei &e bare brick walls, 
little doping and are grassy, 
dwarf cedars, that, 
mea, and really appear 
East and near it is 
s feriect in its form as the 
atont 70 feet with a wall 
up at least 60 feet 
tf i uilg about half its sum- 
hfeoooit there is another 
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high up the stream, for even here, 
is so strong as to be fatal and t! 
of alkaline salts, resembling the 

I wish to give your readers the 
this valley and its peculiarities, br 
opportunity than I shall have on 
through, if in God's providence th:v ^ffi\ 
to give you a view 



0oqgb, however, to be 
i^ictted very much that 
of visiting them. 

S. H. Taylor. 
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of this country aiK^^bainief July 6, 1853. 




qf oar friends in W. 
I leisure moment in 




may pass. It is enough that the la^^ 

has been, so far as wood is concerne 

lation. On this side the river, ther 

as high as a man*s knees. Even this . 

without a shadow cast upon its wate 

to indicate its course. Even the ' 

cut down and burned. When we stoo .^^^ifin* traveling sea- 

on which so many thousands have p.^L^;and »Wiough there 

fP^ile country we have 
^P^gl am not yet willing 
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fjdi a very sick babe. 
L of starting, and con- 

if Si," ^ "o^ ^^ the 



that the man who could destroy it v 
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iurxi. I wish I could paint for you a picture that would 

ide of the river, the bluffs, the flats and (by far the best 

, the flowers — ^the most beautiful and splendid, the grand- 

^ .-ecimens of the floral kingdom. — ^The cactus grows here 

' e greatest luxuriance, and many varieties. I wish I 

^ : <end you a root of the pineapple cactus. I would attempt 

"■•ig more of the dried flowers, but fear they will break to 

- so you cannot distinguish them. The graves of de- 

A travelers are another interesting feature in this country. 

-bave seen but four of "53" — ^three of their tenants were 

d by lightning; another was a babe of fifteen days. 

e had a very narrow escape from lightning a few days 

. as our wagon was leaving camp some distance ahead of 

train. The shock from the flash was so great as to almost 

irate our whole team of five yoke, causing every face to 

..ii and every heart to quake; but the danger was safely 

. . i through, while a smaller object a few rods in our wake 

liivered. The rain storms here are tremendous, and you 

udge that our cloth house is poor protection. 

""  fort does not answer my expectations at all. From the 

"*" ::e at which I view it (two miles) it seems nothing more 

- .1 few log houses inclosed by a wooden picket fence. I 

•I see the men at all. The buildings are on the flats, 

iL^ives them a mean appearance after viewing the grandest 

!. ens of bluffs. 

'he course of an hour we shall continue our route, soon 

'<:.> the Black Hills, which are seen in the distance. Yes- 

we met a return train of Californians, by whom Mr. T. 

c Iters, which may reach you before this. They say that 

ive passed the worst part of our route, and we hope to 

. so. We have had no sickness in our train as yet. 

Ill give you no idea of the number now en route for 

rnia and Oregon, but we have plenty of neighbors. In- 

:ire very scarce, judging from our experience. 

irday after we had encamped, more than forty wagons 

I on our road and a goodly number was at the same time 
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in sight on the opposite side of the river. A great many cattle 
and sheep are crossing the plains this season. Our company 
have lost one horse by accident, and one wagon — sold two 
head of cattle on account of lameness; the rest are in pretty 
good heart to continue our journey. 

Hellen has dried a great many flowers, expecting to send 
them to her mates in W. and is very much disappointed that a 
letter will not hold them. I have scribbled thus far seated 
on the ground in my tent with a rather troublesome babe 
hanging to my lap — Please excuse, and remember me to all 
inquirers. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Clarissa E. Taylor. 

[Watertown Chronicle, November 2, 1853] 

July 17, 1853. 
Friend Hadley — ^We are now 150 miles, only, above Ft. 
Laramie, after about two weeks of hobbling along with lame 
cattle and rickety wagons. We all wonder very much that 
our friends who have been through, have not warned us of these 
two difiiculties— especially of the first. For near four week 
we have been compelled to make short drives of five to fifteen 
miles a day — sometimes stopping entirely. We might have 
saved much had we known in the beginning what we know 
now — though we have brought all our cattle through to this 
point, except two we sold to the traders. Some have lost 
much more than we have. Within 20 miles of Laramie are 
probably 25 establishments for trade with emigrants, and their 
principal traffic is in lame cattle. These traders have now 
probably in their hands over 1000 head, besides many that 
have recovered and been sold back to emigrants at from three 
to five hundred per cent, profit. The evil begins to show 
itself about 300 miles below Ft. Laramie ; at that point it is at 
the worst, and above there it stops entirely. From there up, 
our trouble is entirely with old cases. 
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Large chested cattle, treading heavily on their fore feet — 
those having soft hoofs — those that haul or crowd in team, 
and those that in the yoke hurry or fret themselves — are almost 
sure to become lame. Whatever may be effected by treatment, 
much more may be by the selection of proper cattle. — No yoke 
of oxen, however valuable, should be brought on the route, 
unless they are true in the draught, and satisfied to do their 
part in the yoke — ^and though I have succeeded perfectly with 
two the heaviest oxen in the train, and one of them a bull, and 
they working on the tongue, the worst place in the team, yet. 
knowing what I do, I would not trust such again for the worth 
of them. 

In a previous letter I advised emig^nts to prepare them- 
selves with iron shoes. We are not now so much in favor of 
them. We have found that above Laramie the hoof has hard- 
ened so that quite commonly it is out of the question to nail on 
a shoe. The friends of shoeing are now more in favor of 
having their oxen shod a hundred miles or so east of Kanes- 
ville, and depending upon other means to protect their cows. 
It may be the safest course, though it is generally thought 
that the foot would thus be unfitted for service after the 
shoe comes off. I believe, and I think our people are all 
satisfied from our experience, that a safe and perhaps perfectly 
sure remedy may be used. Several of our working oxen that 
became tender in the feet, we saved by wetting the bottom of 
the hoof with alcohol, or alcohol and camphor. With the 
free use of it, twice a day, oxen went through the Black Hills 
with feet that were tender and threatened to fail when they 
went in them. Every one treated with it, has recovered with- 
out becoming actually foot sore — ^and some of them, too, even 
when kept constantly in the draught. I have such confidence 
in it that with two quarts for five or six yoke of oven and a 
dozen loose cattle, I would depend entirely upon it. A moc- 
casin of leather, rawhide is best, is much used, and if adopted 
when the foot is first tender, will generally save it, but it is 
quite a trouble and only defends the hoof while it is hardening, 
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while the alcohol hardens it. It is of great use, in connection 
with spirits turpentine, or tar well heat in, to cure the heel 
crack. 

An important thing in saving oxen, is to have light wagons, 
light loads and plenty of teams. Let the emigrant always bear 
this in mind. But a wagon should be good, of course — ^the 
best. In passing through a dry region like this, every seam 
in woodwork opens. Few wagons go through here without 
becoming loose in the fellys and hubs, and producing much 
trouble. The timber should be of the best kind and perfectly 
seasoned, and put together by good workmen — otherwise the 
wagon will fail, or cost more than it's worth to take it through. 

July 24 — We are now in the mountains — about four days 
from the South Pass — in the midst of poor feed, but enjoying 
a little more rain than for a month past. 

We have heard nothing of symptoms of scurvy, fever or 
cholera, though a day back of us there was a death by moun- 
tain fever on the 4th of July. I have never known, anywhere, 
a time of such universal good health, as has prevailed this 
season from the Missouri to this point, on both sides of the 
Platte. The distance is 740 miles, the time eight weeks, and 
there has not been 30 deaths among 30,000 emigrants. We 
have heard of but about three cases of sickness, and have 
known of no deaths except as we have seen by the way perhaps 
six or eight graves of this year. A healthy season has had 
much to do with this state of things, but to a better habit of 
living is it to be attributed to a great extent. We see no 
such thing as living constantly on salt food, nor of exposure 
to conditions to which the system is unfitted. Everybody has 
milk, and most everybody has an abundance. One-fourth of 
the draught on the road is done by cows giving milk, a large 
share of the loose stock is the same — and you would be sur- 
prised to see the extent to which milk enters into the living of 
emigrants. The impression that evening drawn milk of cows 
traveling in or out of the team is heated and unhealthy, is a 
mistake. Our cows are warm, of course, when they stop at 
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If a man will bring with him proper fishing tackle, he can 
get good catfish from the Missouri, Elkhom, and Loupe, and 
the Platte as far up as fifty miles below Ft. Laramie. — In the 
Missouri they catch multitudes going up from SO to 90 lbs. 
each. Though poorly supplied with tackle we caught a few 
fine catfish in the Loupe and Platte, and some dace in the small 
streams. 

The patent wagon lock is thrown away by everybody who 
has it, and the simple chain substituted. A lock is indispen- 
sible, and the common chain is, I believe, universally pre- 
ferred. 

That which I believe is pronounced the best form of stove, 
is that of the common plate stove, but level at top and bottom, 
with two holes over the furnace, draught under and over the 
oven, and flue in the end. 3 or 4 feet perpendicular draught 
is necessary. We see none such among the hundreds that 
are thrown away. A stove should be double where most 
exposed to heat — say half the front end and bottom. At least 
one camp kettle should be taken besides a dripping pan, coffee 
kettle, two tin kettles, and frying pan. 

The best form of tent is just that of the common house roof — 
not more than 6 to 6^/^ feet high, and 10 feet wide, well secured 
with pins at the edges. With such a form we have found 
brace ropes and all such securities useless — or nearly so. The 
three poles used with such a tent, may be made very light, 
and the whole be lighter, more convenient, and safer and 
better than any other form. 

Great care should be used to have ox yokes and bows right — 
ex^ery way right — chains light but good, of right length, with 
good hooks, and a half dozen or so of good heavy false links 
will be found worth their weight in silver. 

Wagon tire should be so bolted to the felly that it may be 
readily taken off. This is very important. When our tire 
becomes loose, we take it off, find an old stove by the way 
and cut it into strips, and put them on the rim of the wheel 
and set the tire over them. All the irons should be in the 
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common form, because then if one breaks it is easy finding 
another with which to replace it. 

Dry Sandy Creek, July 31. 

We are 16 miles by the summit of the South Pass, actually 
descending towards the level of the common earth — ^though 
descending very slowly indeed, and through a region of little 
feed and less water. We are 7640 feet above the level of the 
sea, our guide books say, and almost to the line of perpetual 
snow. The Wind River range of mountains, abutting on our 
right, loom out almost over our trail with their sides white 
with snow 'down almost to our level. The wind comes cold 
from them, and the moment the sun's heat is obstructed, the 
air feels like that of a winter day. We have passed over, 
perhaps, the highest point of unbroken surface on the conti- 
nent — ^yet we should hardly be conscious of being in a high 
altitude, so gradual has been our ascent. But the remains of 
the last winter's now, here and there lingering on the northern 
hillsides and the abundance of mosses on their summits, the 
cold chilling air, and the difficulty of weak lungs to breathe 
when a little wearied, indicate our situation. 

I have a word to say here in regard to traveling on the 
Sabbath — ^the almost universal habit of this road. When we 
left home, we commenced the experiment of observing that 
day with accustomed strictness, and to this time have observed 
it against the practice of every train and the opinion of almost 
every man we have met. Our experience, though it be that of 
but a single train, has so convinced our company of the 
economy and expediency of resting on Sunday, that I think 
our irreligious men, if traveling by themselves, would from 
policy, do as we have done. We have been on the road six 
days less than four months — a time sufficient to test whether 
our teams need such a rest, and whether the rest is given them 
at the expense of time. We supposed we should fall behind 
a little, and that we should have only a good conscience — 
though that be enough certainly — ^to console us as other trains 
left us — ^but now, after 16 weeks of draught, and four weeks 
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of it on the barren sage plains, our cattle are 
one in good flesh and some of them good beef. 
what all admit, that our teams are in better a 
those of any other train we can hear of on th 
four weeks our oxen have been remarked by the 
seen them, for their good condition, while in eve 
us, there are some failing from leanness, and < 
share of them are so thin that we would not put 
yokes. We are quite surprised at this different 
that it should be so great. To-day a company 
reach the summit of the Pass a fortnight ahead 
camped here, satisfied to stop with us over Sund 
drover, now going through the third time, is sr 
point and now lies by with us. A train com 
prudent men, acquaintances of some of us, le* 
day ahead, traveling Sundays. The character o 
a guaranty of the best management of their te: 
predicted that they would go through in ten ^ 
less time than we. — At the Missouri they were 
having gained six days. Fifty miles above La 
a note from them, and they were two days o 
Another train starting and traveling under 
stances, has had to stop to recruit, and is now 
have probably lost a far less per centage of 
other company going over the road. 

These are not the only good results of lyin^. 
nor are they the most important. Our peop 
tunity that otherwise they cannot possibly 
attentions to personal cleanliness, necessary 
dition of body — and for the relaxation an* 
much by their moral and physical constitutir 
ing we are necessarily constantly exposed ' 
rassing influences, incident to the road, at 
much to deprave and dehumanize those wh* 
We need relief from these causes. The p 
a constant, perpetual abrasion. Even wit 
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ences of religion upon us, we feel it. We feel that the mind 
cannot bear chafing all the time. And Monday morning we 
feel as we used to, refreshed for another week of toil on the 
road — ^another week of the journey of life — another week of 
the labor of self control, and of effort to make the most of the 
enjoyment of the social and domestic relations. I wish all who 
are to go over this road, might hear and believe what I say — 
that it is no more strange that those who travel Sundays and 
thus neglect their moral necessities, should be prepared to 
abandon their sick and tumble their dead into holes in the 
ground, than that they should become indifferent to the neces- 
sities of their beasts and strew the trail with the carcasses of 
over-driven and over-beaten cattle. 

One great cause of loss on this road, is, feeding on alkaline 
lands. Cattle should, in no case, be halted where there are 
alkaline salts on the surface. This is the great curse of the 
upper Platte, the Sweetwater, and all streams flowing through 
the great waste from the Summit west to the base of the Bear 
mountains. The low grounds are every where more or less 
covered with saleratus, and thousands feed and herd their 
cattle in it for three to four weeks of time. They have the 
alkaline principle constantly in their g^ass, and to some extent 
in their drink, and even the dust they inhale is impregnated 
with it. The system resists the poison more effectually than 
we ought to expect, for comparatively a small per centage die. 
Where 200,000 cattle have passed this season, there are, for 
400 miles, from one to four carcasses to the mile — and prob- 
ably one-half of this 200,000 are fed on the lime grounds and 
furnish nine-tenths of the dead. Grass can be every where 
found on the high land. It is in spots — dry but nutritious — 
thin and scanty but very hearty. Our oxen labor on a morn- 
ing's feeding of it, all day as well as on the low ground grass 
till 2 o'ctock. We esteem it the best grass by great odds. It 
is not so convenient, and so 100,000 cattle, this year, are 
grazed on alkaline feed to be killed or injured for months to 
come. Crossing the plains again, I would not feed on the low 
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cattle is unnecessary after striking the Platte — from that point, 
for some reason, they will not eat it. There are about ten 
ferries on the road — the aggregate cost on each wagon is about 
$25 to $30 — by all but two of which — the Mississippi and 
Missouri — we swam our cattle without difficulty. The loss of 
cattle on the road is just according to the care they have. The 
loss of sheep, some 15,000 to 20,000 of which are on the way, 
I am informed by the most judicious drivers to be not much 
less than 20 per cent., or one-fifth. If any one wishes to take 
hens, they can manage a half dozen or so with little trouble. 
There are some in our company, and they ride well, being let 
out at evening, and have laid nearly all the way. There is no 
trouble in taking a dog, unless a bad traveler, by seeing to it 
that he has water supplied to him on the "dry stretches." It 
is not well to take cows that will "come in" on the road; I 
have seen many such, and many young calves traveling, but 
there are great objections, to wit: Good butter cannot be made 
on the road, and such as we have is little cared for. A can 
holding 6 to 20 qts., keeps our sour milk and cream, and 
makes our butter by the motion of our wagon. Everything 
should be carried in tin cans and bag^. Pickles, and, I pre- 
sume, pork, can be kept in cans while air tight. — The flesh of 
poultry, "cooked down," is found an excellent article of food. 
The dried eggs were a failure with us. Tin ware should be 
substituted for earthen, and sheet for cast iron. Russia is 
the only sheet iron, that, in a stove, will last through. An 
excellent substitute for a stove when no baking is to be done, 
is a sheet of iron like a stove top, to be put over a fire hole 
in the ground, a common means of cooking, and one which the 
traveler soon learns to make and use. It is just as good as a 
stove for every purpose but baking. Every one needs flannel 
under clothing here. In regard to supplies of clothing for the 
future, every one is convinced that anything not needed for the 
road, costs a great deal more than it comes to. Take nothing 
for use after getting through — excepting money, of course, 
tho' I can assure you, you will have much less of that than you 
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expected, when you get there. No water should be used for 
drinking or cooking, nor allowed to cattle, unless in a running 
stream or containing insects ; otherwise it is probably alkaline. 
Every one ought to have too much sense to use water from 
the stinking holes dug by some foolish persons in the margins 
of "slews" and alkaline marshes. No poison water is found 
east of here, that I am aware of, except as the alkaline is called 
poison. We have seen one alkaline spring, on the upper 
Platte, but the alkali is too apparent to the taste to be danger- 
ous. To this point it is safe to use all running water, or that 
which contains the young of mosquitoes and frogs. The g^ide 
books are full and reliable in their information on this subject. 
A man wants a guide, of course, and the latest to be got. The 
"Mormon Guide" is the best as far as it goes. This, as every- 
thing the emigrant wants, is to be got at Kanesville. 

I shall probably have no more opportunities to forward let- 
ters until I reach Rock City,^ two months hence at least ; and I 
may not have one to send this — ^though I hope for it, for we 
expect to be, until we leave the Humboldt, on a trail taken by 
some of the return travel from California and southern Oregon. 
If I have time, I will fill up. — There are many things I wish 
to write, but must defer till I get through. I expect, if I live, 
to hail from Rock City, Oregon. 

Yours, &c., 

S. H. Taylor. 

[Watertown Chronicle, March 29, 1854] 

Jacksonville, Oregon, Dec. 17, '53 
Mr, Editor — We arrived here in .the Rogue River Valley Oct. 
26th, just five, instead of four months out from Kanesville, in 
company with a train of 87 persons, 23 wagons, 334 head of 
cattle, 1700 sheep and 29 horses and mules — all right save the 
"ordinary wear and tear" of wagons and teams, and some wear 
and tear of heart, especially for going hungry now and then, 
and eating poor dry beef for a fortnight on the road. — We were 
so foolish as to join company with this gjeat multitude at 

3 Rock City was prol>ably to be located at Table Rock, the site of the Indian 
fi^t 
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Green River, 60 miles this side of the South Pass, and to come 
through with them, and dearly we paid for our folly. Our 
teams were broken down and we were delayed three weeks 
and over beyond the time we might have made. — ^There was a 
great deal of suffering in the train in consequence of the delay — 
suffering providentially arrested by relief of flour from the 
valley, meeting us ten days out, near the Sierra Nevadas. We 
cannot express our obligations to this people for their gen- 
erosity. It is the noblest community I ever saw. Many had 
consumed their whole summer in a most sanguinary war of 
defence with the bloodiest horde of Indians on the continent ; 
all the grain that could be destroyed by fire, had been con- 
sumed, and many of the dwellings of the settlers burned down ; 
business of all kinds was totally prostrated, and the famine of 
the past year threatened a continuance for a year to come; 
but as news reached the valley that emigrants were suffering 
on the road, a force of fifty rangers immediately volunteered 
for their defense against the Indians, and under their protec- 
tion a train of mules with three tons of flour, $1,000 worth — 
was sent to their relief. The whole road to the Sierra Nevadas, 
and indeed for a hundred miles beyond, was thus effectually 
occupied and aid sujypHed as far as any necessity could be 
anticipated. Wherever the presence of Indians was suspected, 
there an efficient detachment of troops was posted and the 
closest watchfulness maintained : whenever property was plun- 
dered from emigrants, the most vigorous efforts were made to 
recover it — and when families were found destitute of bread, 
they were supplied at the lowest rates to those having money, 
and free to those having none. And twice after the first, 
during the emigrating season, provision trains under escort 
were sent out that there might be no possible failure of the 
abundance of their liberality. On account of the great dis- 
proportion of prices of labor and food, emigrants experience 
very great difficulty in getting through the first eight months 
of their residence here ; and no one can realize the intense in- 
terest felt in their condition by the citizens of the valley. Every 
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and perhaps with oats. With coarse vegetables the country 
does well. In fat cattle, it can't be beat. Now, at mid- 
winter, there are hundreds of cattle, as fat as your best stall 
fed, on the commons — propagating, growing, fatting, with as 
little human care as the deer on the mountains. The animal 
g^ows through all the seasons, and at one year old is as heavy 
as in your country at two. An ox here is expected to weigh 
eight to eleven hundred, of course, and you see one yoke 
performing a labor that two of ours can hardly do. The wheat 
crop for the next harvest is yet, Dec. 17, but little of it in. 
They sow till March. The plowing of the season is now from a 
third to a half done. It commences with the rains late in Nov. 
and continues to the middle of Feb. or first of March. It 
requires four or five yoke of oxen to break with a plow cutting 
14 inches. We have had now four freezing nights, all in suc- 
cession. It is called remarkably cold. Men complain of the 
cold as they do in your country when the mercury is 20 degrees 
below zero. Their houses are very open — about open enough 
for comfortable summer houses — and they expect to keep warm 
in them. The commerce of the country is carried on upon pack 
mules, and so mild are the winters that the "packers" expect to 
sleep and live in the open air in all seasons, even without tents. 
The highest point to which the mercury rose last summer was 
112 degrees — but the heat was not oppressive as it is in Wis- 
consin. The air is balmy from the effect of the sea, and one 
feels free about the chest in the highest heat of summer. In 
winter the temperature ranges in the neighborhood of zero to 
14 degrees below — seldom, perhaps never, freezing in the day 
time, and only now and then nights. Nobody thinks of such 
a thing as feeding cattle in the winter. You sometimes see a 
little stack of hay designed for a working team in time of 
emergency — but this is not common. It is expected that teams 
will go right along through the winter, plowing and keeping 
fat on the new growth of grass which is now green and fine. 
The old Spanish trail and the present inland commercial route, 
is through this valley, from California to Oregon. Thousands 
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seen no geese nor turkeys, and presume there are none in the 
valley. Surrounded by mountains as this valley is, it cannot, 
of course, be otherwise than well watered. 

I can only say of the Rogue River what I have heard, that 
it is so large as to require ferries. On either side, down valleys 
three or four miles wide flow little creeks — Bear, Bute, Evans, 
Antelope, &c — from the mountains to the river. There are 
many little brooks that reach the creeks, and there you see every 
where small spring runs that in a little way lose themselves 
in the soil — and by all of these is afforded an abundant means 
for irrigation. A few, very few, trout are in the creeks, and 
some salmon live to get up here from the sea, but so bruised 
and beaten about by the drift in the swift streams, that they 
are unfit to eat. Of game — on the wooden slopes the deer are 
really "too numerous to mention." Bteick a few miles in the 
mountains, the black, brown and grizzly bears are abundant. 
The grizzly is one of the noblest animals in the world — ^more 
powerful and more fearless than the tiger. There is a species 
of the American lion, and what is said to be a very fair repre- 
sentative of the hyena, in the mountains — ^though I doubt 
whether the latter is vouched for by any very good authority. 
Myriads of wild geese and sand hill crains — ^but their place of 
resort, so far as we know anything about it, is several lakes in 
the interior, some of which we pass in coming over from the 
Humboldt, and of which I may write more fully at another 
time. The grizzly is an animal of incredible strength. I have 
seen a cub, five months old, break up a bullock's leg in the 
joint, stripping away the muscles from the bone with his claws. 
But they can neither climb a tree nor run along a steep hill 
side, and so they are not very dangerous. The fiercer animals 
have never been known to descend into the valley. Small 
game is scarce. Wild fruit, except the apple, is rather abund- 
ant. Of that, no form is found save the tree — a fine crab tree. 
but bearing only a very few small berries, half as large, per- 
haps, as a currant, and half as good. — The grapes of this valley 
are abundant and superior. The domestic apple does remark- 
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regret having come here. Of those who have come without 
their friends, I have heard not one express an intention to 
bring them here. The general expression of such is, "I am 
glad my family are not here:" while the mass of those who 
stay, stay for other reasons than because they like the country. 
— We are all told that by another year or so we shall prefer it 
to the East. I know not how that may be ; but I know that 
a large portion of those who have been here eighteen months, 
the time of the settlement, intend to leave. 

Mining is being perhaps fairly paid now. Some are making 
fortunes and some making nothing, or less. There is room for 
many thousand miners in this valley. The gold, in some quan- 
tity, is exhaustless. And the farther explorations are carried 
in every direction from us, the more extensive the gold bearing 
country is found. New diggings are discovered somewhere 
every day. There is gold enough — more than can be washed 
out. And yet mining is a very precarious business. I would 
advise no one to come here to mine, because he is very likely 
to expend years of labor without profits and very sure to get 
less gold than will repay him for what he undergoes in coming 
and living a miner's life. It is worth something to "see the 
elephant,'' and well enough, perhaps, at least for a young man, 
to waste two years in learning the lesson of a trip to, and a 
residence in this country ; and it is "well enough" for them only, 
as young men are bound to fool away about so much time, and 
there is no school in which they can learn as fast, or by the 
discipline of which truths will be so indelibly impressed on 
their memories. I will write again soon. 

My respects to all — ^accept assurances &c. 
of Yours, S. H. Taylor. 

[WatertoTvn Chronicle, April 5, 1854] 

Jacksonville, O. T., Jan. 17, '54. 
Dear Sir — I write to advise you of the occurrence of a new 
and probably a serious difficulty with the Indians. On the 
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13th inst. a force of about 30 whites, near the Cottonwood, 
about 40 miles from here, on the road south to California, in 
the Chastee valley, went out in pursuit of Indians who had for 
some weeks been engaged in the the theft of cattle. They 
had traced them into the mountains to a cave, when they were 
attacked by about 100 Indians from an ambush, and dispersed 
with the loss of their rations and ammunition — shaving four 
men killed and four seriously wounded. The attack was well 
sustained by the whites, in a fight continuing in one form or 
another, all day. The loss of the enemy is unknown. 

The Indians are of the Shastee and Rog^e river Tribes — a 
portion from a band located but about nine miles from here. 
It is generally treated as a prelude to certain war. — A Capt. 
Wright, a famous Indian hunter, of this valley, has gone to the 
scene of the affair, and at Yreka and Cottonwood is raising 
a volunteer company to pursue them. — It was intended to have 
200 regular troops stationed in this valley before this time — 
btrt they are not here, and no one knows when they may be. 
But regulars or no regulars, should these tribes renew hostili- 
ties, the citizens will make short work with tiicm. — I will 
advise you of the progress of the affair. 

Yours, &c. S. H. Taylor. 
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the authorities of Vancouver's Island, in consequence of 
the onerous exactions to which they were said to have 
been subjected by those officials." 
Interesting information is given in the report about condi- 
tions in general. It is estimated that somewhere between thirty 
and thirty-three thousand went into the gold region, most of 
them during the three months of May, June and July of 1858. 
Those who came first had to use canoes, skiffs, whale-boats and 
the like, because American ships were excluded from the river 
and no other transportation was available. Many lost their 
lives with the destruction of their crazy craft. Presently Mr. 
Douglas, "Gk)vernor of Vancouver's Island and chief factor of 
the Hudson's Bay Company," issued permits to Americans to 
navigate the river on payment of a fee for each trip. He 
reserved the right to withdraw permission when he saw fit, 
which would be, of course, when British vessels were available 
for the traffic. As the license was issued in the name of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, Mr. Nugent urges that this was 

"Great Britain had the right to exclude our steamers 
from the waters of Fraser River, but if Great Britain did 
not choose to assert that right, how could the Hudson's 
Bay Company's servants claim to make conditions with 
our people, and charge toll for the privilege of entering? 
Admitting that they had the right of exclusive trade with 
the Indians, that did not give them control of the naviga- 
tion of the river." 
The situation was somewhat Gilbertian ; perhaps Mr. Doug- 

jissis-Governor generously gave Mr. Douglas-as-Factor the 

Vrtetit of any doubt there might have been on the subject. 

V: Jill events while the two offices were combined in one person 

fxr^ was no effective legal check on the actions of the Com- 

.\i-v. Lawful or otherwise, it made agreements with the 

xc-cxrusliips of great advantage to itself. Only "Company" 

xvvl> were to be carried, or such goods as it might permit 

^- V carried : freight rates for "Company" goods were fixed 

t: jibout half the rate paid by other traders; no passengers 
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powerful efforts consistent with strict economy, and praying 
most earnestly for its bestowment 

I am Dear Bro. 

Yours in Christ, 

William Roberts, 
Rev, Dr, Pitman 
Cor, Secy. 

P. S. — -If it would not be too much I would be glad if this 
letter and postcript could be copied and sent to Bro. Gary, 
with the request that he will favor me with his maturest advice, 
in regard to its contents. I wrote to him last fall. — W, R, 

N. B. — It had not occurred to me until this moment that I 
am bound to sent a Dft. for a small amt. favor Dr. Babcock. 
It is a small part of certain notes placed in my hands by Bro. 
Gary for collection for him the Dft. is for $157.40 for value 
reed.— PT. R. 

(Copy) 
To the Treasurer of the Missionary Socy of the Methodist E. 

Church — 
Revd. G. Lane. Oregon City, 18th March 1848. 

Dear Bro.: I am instructed by the board see. Rec. of Nov. 
17, 1846, to keep an account of all such traveling expenses as 
may necessarily arise out of my duties as superintendent of 
the Mission and transmit the same to you for payment at 
every convenient opportunity. The following is the result up 
to this time including the travel in California as pr order of 
the board. Errors excepted. 

Traveling in California in May & June 1847 — 

Washing in San Francisco & co $ 1.00 

Passage to Monteray 15.00 

Board 4.00 

Supper, horse & guide at San Juan 2.25 

Loss on horse hot. for $20. sold for $10 10 00 

Postage on letters sent by Panama 1.00 

Oregon Jan. 1848. Ferriage 3.00 

Wages of Indian to travel with 4 months 25.99 

March trip to Vancouver 1.38 

Ferriage over Walamet 1 year 4.00 

$68.22 
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To the Revd Messrs H. H, Spalding E. Walker and C. Ells. 

Dear Brethren: Your proposal of the 3 Inst, to retransfer 
the Mission station at Wascopam near the Grand Dalls of the 
C.folumbia] River to the Oregon Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was reed, by the hands of Bro. Eells. 

I take the earliest opportunity to say that the offer is hereby 
accepted according to the terms of the proposal. 

With sentiments of great respect, I am Dear Brethren, 

Yours in Christ, 

Wm, Roberts, 

Salem March 13th 1849 Sup. O. M. 

Salem O. T. April 11th 1849. 
Rev & Dear Bro.: 

I reed yesterday a letter from W. W. Jones by order of your 
Conference in answer to one I sent some months since to Bro 
I Green in relation to J. G. T. Dunleavey with the request that 
his credentials be forwarded to you to be filed with the papers 
of the Conference. You will therefore receive them enclosed 
in this sheet. All that I reed which includes parchments 
liscence to preach, exhort and Testimony of official standing 
from his Pre [siding] E[lder] when he left Mo. I am inter- 
ested in this man and have some hope rather '^forlorn'' to be 
sure, that he may yet be saved. He resides near Santa Cruz in 
upper California and talks of coming to Oregon. Could we be 
permitted here to surround him with the priveleges and checks 
of gospel influence we should hope to "convert the Sinner 
from the Error of his ways and hide a multitude of sins." 

I am Dear Bro. 

Yours in Christ, 
To Rev Jno R, Bennete W. R, 

Lexington, MO. 



REVIEW 

Pacific Northwest Americana. A Checklist of Rooks and 

Pamphlets Relating to the History of the 

Pacific Northwest. 

Conpikd by 
Chaslis W. Smitb, 
AMoetate Librarian, UniTeraity of Wadiington 
Second editkn, reriaed and enlarged. (New York: The H. W. Wilsoii 
Company. Ixndon: Grafton k Company.) F)pu XI, 329. 1931. 

The new edition of the "Pacific Northwest Americana; a 
checklist of bodes and pamphlets relating to the Pacific North- 
west," the most ambitious co-operative project so far under- 
taken by the Pacific Northwest Library Association, justifies 
our expectation of its increased value ; both on account of its 
more permanent form and its larger size. 

There are some changes in the list of contributors. Montana 
State Library, Pacific University Library and State College 
of Washington have withdrawn, although unique items in these 
libraries have been retained from the old edition. The check- 
list has been greatly strengthened by the addition of five new 
libraries: University of British Columbia, Oregon Historical 
Society, Oregon State Library, and the public libraries of Boise 
and Tacoma. This makes a total of fifteen co-operating 
libraries. 

Neither the larger number of contributing libraries, nor 

the numerical increase in the items (two and a half times 

x< many as the old list) is an index of the real gain in titles 

arK? in completeness, since many titles and imprints have been 

.Hvitr^l on account of closer limitations of the scope of the 

'.^v*rk. and entries for serials have been condensed. Without 

amJh t?^ Oregon Historical Society is the most important of 

iv w^^ v»ntributors, both from the number of items and 

.\ i -iT-uy. All the libraries previously co-operating have 

X v.ol ^n^rh valuable material and have listed items in their 

. ^v'vMis which they had not had time to list for the earlier 

V . vu. Perhaps the most notable of these additions are those 

\ '>\>vincial Library of British Columbia, only a small 
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This journal of John Boit was published in volume b3 of 
The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. That 
portion of it recording the movements of the Columbia while 
on this coast was reprinted in The Washington Historical 
Quarterly, volume XII, No. I. The Oregon Historical Society 
would here express highest appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in granting it the privilege 
of reprinting this document. To the Washington State Uni- 
versity Historical Society it is indebted for the use of the 
annotations made by Professor Edmond S. Meany in his re- 
print. The items of bibliography in Professor Meany *s In- 
troduction are exceedingly valuable. 

The considerations that compel the reprinting complete of 
the Boit log of the Columbia in the Quarterly of the Oregon 
Historical Society are connected primarily with the specially 
planned annotations with which it here appears. And the 
command of this source record as a whole enables us also more 
easily to see the wider relations and meaning of this voyage 
and thus to connect the flow of our Pacific northwest history 
with the currents of the world's greatest- movements. This 
document contains the record of a close inspection of this 
coast line through two summers by an experienced navigator 
spying out opportunities for trade with the native tribes. The 
Columbia passed up and down the stretch of coast from Cape 
Blanco at about the 43d parallel to the 55th parallel and be- 
yond, covering a large portion of it half-a-dozen times and 
nearly all of it as many as four times. This log registers the 
latitude and longitude from observations taken regularly of 
the vessers position. Through annotations on the entries of 
such a record that utilize critically all the sources of light from 
other MS. and printed records of exploration available, this 
document becomes the best guiding clue through the some- 
what labyrinthine confusion necessarily created by the condi- 
tions under which these sources of the exploration history of 
the Pacific Northwest were produced. Both the region to be 
explored and the combination of explorers participating were 
factors in creating this confusion. The intricacy of the coast 
line indentations north of the Straits of Juan de Fuca and the 
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Russian exfdorers as well as anxiety about possiUe use of a 
supposed northwest passage incited the Spaniards to activity in 
exploration b^[inning in 1774. In the next few years under 
Perez, Heceta and Cuadra a cursory inq>ection of the coast was 
made from the 55th parallel soudi. No Russian trespassers 
were detected nor was the fabled northwest passage or Straits 
of Anian discovered. However, Heceta in 1775 did detect evi- 
dences of the mouth of a large river in latitude 46^ 9", but 
did not succeed in entering it At tlus time James Cook, the 
English navigator, was dispelling the darlcness that was still 
hovering over the south Pacific region. On his third voyage 
of discovery spurred by an offer of Parliament of £20,000 for 
the discovery of a northwest passage through the mnfin^^ 
of North America he passed up along the northwest coast in 
1778 and made a landing in Nootka Sound. The immediate 
and moving outcome of his voyage was the disclosure of the 
opportunity of riches through trade in sea-otter furs to be 
secured from the northwest Indians for trifles and maiiceted 
in China. Beginning in 1785 the grand rush in this maritime 
fur trade was on. The flags of half-a-dozen nations were soon 
in evidence in these waters. Some of the English fur traders 
took steps looking towards a permanent occupation of the 
shore at Nootka Sound. This was resented by the Spanish 
authorities as they had priority in discovery and had occupied 
the coast, though their post was some 750 miles to the south. 
Seizures and a diplomatic controversy followed that seriously 
threatened war between Spain and England in 1790. In the 
meantime inlets offering means of trade contacts with the 
Indians were being spied out and visited more and more fre- 
quently by vessels plying back and forth and up and down the 
coast. "In the year 1792, there were twenty-one vessels under 
different flags,*' writes Washington Irving, "plying along the 
coast and trading with the natives." Log books and seamen's 
journals were kept and reports were made. As they pertained 
to the affairs of a lucrative trade and some of them had to do 
with a hot international controversy they were in part pre- 
served and not a few, especially those whose authors had 
public commissions, and those that had a bearing on disputed 
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possession of this vast and still unacquired region of tiie basin 
of the G>Iumbia. For, in international usage or comity, the dis- 
covery of a river carried with it at least an inchoate title to 
the territory drained by that river. The American people had 
a zealous and an able exponent for promoting their interests 
in view of this opening made for national expansion. Thomas 
Jefferson did not let slip an opportunity to f<dlow up this 
basis for a claim to this part of the contin&it. With the pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1803 proximity of possession was secured. 
Then Lewis and Qark were dispatched so that only fourteen 
years after Gray's presence in the river they were encamped 
on the south bank. In less than half-a-doxen years later the 
Astor expedition had established its fort at Astoria. And at 
the end of another half-a-dozen years in 1818 the restoration 
of the American flag was acknowledged by our only rival 
claimant to this domain. 

It needs, however, to be noted that this discovery of tiie 
Columbia river with the view of extending geographical knowl- 
edge, or of laying the basis for the extension of the jurisdiction 
of his nation's sovereignty, was not the leading motive im- 
pelling Captain Gray in his exploit. Just how far it was in evi- 
dence in his consciousness it would be hard to say. Nothing 
of the kind, I believe, figured in his instructions. This is not 
by any means arguing that the discovery of the Columbia 
river was an accident. The Columbia was being sailed the 
third time along this stretch of the coast with the one purpose 
in mind of finding new inlets affording desired opportunities 
of new contacts with the Indians that additions might be 
made to his accumulations of furs for a cargo for the markets 
of China. John Boit's record of how the vessel in this latitude 
was kept "beating off the coast waiting for to find a good 
harbour" and of the practice thus . specif ied : "sent a boat in 
shore often, but cou'd find no safe harbour," indicate that 
Gray's determination and skill made the discovery at this time 
virtually inevitable. Still more closely, negatively, is it pos- 
sible with the aid of the Boit document to discern Captain 
Gray's purpose. Mr. Worthine^ton C. Ford's annotation with 
the orifi^inal document in hand here comes to our aid. Re- 
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ages in their quite as dangerous experiences with the treacher- 
ous native tribes: 

"And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it? [Referring 
to "the spirit by which that enterprising employment had been 
exercised"] Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in 
which the people of New England have of late carried on the 
whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay and Davis's Straits, whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, 
that they are at the antipodes, engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the south. Falklands Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national ambi- 
tion, is but a stage, and resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. . . . No sea but what is vexed by their 

fisheries. No climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither 
the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor 
the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever 
carried this most perilous mode of hard industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people 
who are still, as it were in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood." 

This spirit of enterprise which the Columbia's voyages so 
signally exemplify has been in eclipse as to this honor it had be- 
cause of the momentous project of political or territorial ex- 
pansion it enkindled. When all nationalities have become 
equally democratic and equally enamored with the mission of 
human welfare it may be possible that this spirit of human 
enterprise animating these voyages, now largely unnoticed, 
may outshine the nationalism that has heretofore enveloped 
them. 

F. G, YOUNG. 
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16. N. Latt. 35^ 37'; W. Long. 37^ 31'; Azi. 14^ 35' W.2 
Weather generally pleasant, winds from the NE. 

18. N. Latt. 34° 33'; W. Long. 31° 40'; Amp'd 14° 22 W. 
Fair weather, wind from NW. 

22. N. Latt. 28° 46'; W. Long, 24° 37' Azi. 14° 54' W. 
Pleasant Wjcather. Crew all well. 

23. N. Utt. 26° 41' ; W. Long. 24° 16' ; Azi. 14° 54' W. 
Serene, pleasant weather. Winds from the North'd. 

24. N. Latt. 24° 52' ; W. Long. 24° 10' ; Amp'd 14° 22' W. 
Serene, pleasant weather. Winds from SE. 

25. N. Latt. 24° 12' ; W. Long. 24° 7' ; Azi. 14° 26' W. 
Serene, pleasant weather. Winds from SE. 

27. N. Latt 22" 0'; W. Long. 23'C; Azi. 14" 19' W. O. t 
Pleasant weather, winds from the NW. Plenty of Dolphin and 
Skip-jacks playing round us. 

30. N. Latt. 20° ; W. Long 23° ; This day took the NE. 
trade winds, after experiencing one day's calm {between the 
variable and trades), 

November 1. N. Latt. 17° 16'; W. Long. 22° 30'; In the 
course of this day, say the Island of Sal, (one of the Cape de 
Verd Isles), 29j4 days from Boston light house — (a long 
passage). Pass'd it to the Eastward and bore away to the 
South'd, high land. Crew are all in health, although the reg- 
ulation of the ship as respects cleanliness among them, is not 
strict. 

TOWARDS CAPE HORN. 

4. N. Latt. 12° IS'; W. Long. 23° 6'; Azi. 13° 28' W. 
This day lost the NE. trade winds, and immediately took the 
wind from the Southward. 

7. N. Latt. 9° 16'; W. Long. 22° 35'; Amp'd 11° 52' W. 
Light variable winds, pleasant warm weather, attended at 
times with sharp lightning. 

9. N. I^tt. 7° 21': W. Long. 22° 13'. Squally weather, 
with rain, with sharp lightning and heavy thunder, many water 



2 "In the azimuth compass the circumference of the card is divided into 
deerecs and parts by a vernier, and is fitted uj) with sight-vanes to take ampli- 
tudes and azimuths, for the purpose of determining the variation of the compass 
by observation. The variation is applied to the magnetic course shown by the steer- 
ing compass and thus the true course with respect to the meridian becomes known." 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.) VI 0225. — 'W. C. F. 
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these few days past, and seen plenty of Finback and right 
whales. Experience a current setting to the Southward. 

7. S. Latt. 47° 43' ; W. Long. 54° 40' ; Amp'd 20° 10' E. 
Fresh gales and pleasant cool weather. 

10. S. Latt. 46° 28' ; W. Long. 58° 22'. Winds from the 
southward. Sounded, no ground, with 120 fm. line. Saw 
seals and whales. Water much discolour'd. 

13. vS. Latt. 45* 2\ W. Long. 61* 14'; O 1 A whale 
come so near as to strike the ship with his flukes and gave 
considerable of a blow. Got bottom, with 53 fm. line, fine 
black sand, with a few white specks. 

14. S. Latt. 46° 0'; W. Long. 62° 0'. Wind from NW. 
Soundings 50 fm., fine black sand. 

15. S. Latt. 45° 31'; W. Long. 63° 54'; Azi. 22° 0' E. 
Winds from the Southward. Soundings 45 fm,, soft mud with 
sand. 

17. S. Latt. 46° 48' ; W. Long. 66° 58'. Fresh gales, under 
double reef'd topsails, with a high sea. At noon 35 fm. mud, 
wind NE. Saw the land to the Westward of Cape Blanco on 
the Coast of Patigonia, bearing from SSE. to SW. Very 
squally, haul'd our wind to the Eastward, find the ship embayed 
with the wind, on shore. Stood on within 2 miles of the 
beach, and cou'd not weather the land on our larboard tack; 
we were under the necessity of wearing ship to the Westward, 
at this time had 12 fm. grey sand. Our situation was very 
critical, as we cannot weather the land on either tack. Bent 
cables, and overhaurd a range of each of them, pass'd several 
times over very shoal water but did not sound, for fear of 
intimidating the crew. Ship'd many seas, one of which stove 
the Binnacle and broke the Compasses. Wore ship several 
times as the wind favoured. This land appeared levell, without 
much wood and very high grass growing. Saw several smokes, 
but none of the Natives The shore was lined with white sand 
banks. Fortunately at midnight the wind moderated, and 
haul'd more of shore. Haul'd off into 20 fm. and stood along 
shore ; given the Cape a good berth. 

18. S. Latt. 47° 9'; W. Long. 66° 38'; Azi. 21° 36' E. 
Saw breakers a head, haul'd to the East'd. Cape Blanco bore 
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aent between Nootka" (or Kin£^ Geoi^e's Sound) an(' 
(or Coxes harbour). For these severall days pa^ 
seen whales, drift wood, feathers, kelp, etc. All £ 
vicinity. Breakers pt.'^ bore NEBE 8 leagues, high 
and snow perceivable on some of the mountains. 
Southward. 

5. N. Latt. 49* 5'; Correct W. Long. 125' 2< 
day anchor in Coxes harbour," and found it vtry 
This Harbour is made remarkaUe l^ three rem 
Hills,'^ abreast its entrance. Haimah,^* Chief 
Ahhousett," came on board and appeared frien< 

of the Natives was alo — •-•- -- **• ' 

canoes was made from 
pieces, neatly fixed on. 
tucket whale boats. Tl 
Skin of some Animal, 
factory, made of soid 
slung over the right sh( 
brought us plenty of 

II Tbii (Oiuid i> aituited 
By gcneriL canaeot it* diKOTi 
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to the probable origio of tbc 

importaiicei the acinire of Ue 
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II ClajFoqUDt Sound i* ibc 

lb! teen* inTreadih. The Po 
sound. g^o^^J^^™^' *^j?«JJ * 
Ihc water between it and Wl 
of iti inleii. It wat in thia 
Juan rerei, anchored on Bth ; 
14 Nam«d by Mearea in 17I 
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winter quarters, which we call'd Adventure Cove,^ and moored 
Ship for the winter. Vast many of the Natives along side, 
and appeared to be highly pleas'd with the Idea of our tarrying 
amoi^ them through die Cold Season. The Columbia lay 
moor'd in this Cove till the 25th of March, 1792. I shall en- 
deavour to give the heads of our proceedings during that period. 
Adventure Cove was situated in about the Latitude of 49® 15' 
N. and Longitude 125® 3(X W. of London, about 17 miles from 
the Ocean. This Cove was form'd by an Isle and the SE. 
shore Qioquot sound — so small, that when the Ship was moor'd, 
you might throw a stone upon the beach in any direction, the 
passage in was not to exceed 100 feet, so that we was in a 
complete bason. (At 2Sth inst. Capt. Kendrick saiFd for Ctm- 
ton.^) The Adventure was set up at the back of a fine beach, 
the woods being previously cleared. A Log House^ was 
erected near, mounted with two Cannon, with Loop holes for 
Musketry. Here Capt. Haswell, with a party of Seamen, and 
all the Mechanics was station'd. Near it, the Blacksmiths and 
Boat Builders Shops were plac'd; two Saw pitts was erected, 
and kept constantly at play, sawing planks, and was supplied 
with Logs from the sound, by Boats constantly on that duty. 
So that Adventure Cove soon had the appearance of a young 
ship yard. Strip'd the Ship to a gritline, and kept a gang 
under the directions of the Boatswain upon the rigging. 



from the anchoring place (Port Cox) and fifteen miles from the sea. According 
to Haswell, it was intended to winter at Naspatee (Nesparte Inlet, Coltunbia's 
Cove), but the wind was adverse, and as the fall was approaching it was con- 
cluded to find some suitable spot in Clayoquot Sound. 

84 It is difficult to identify this cove with certainty ^^ principally because 
none of the writers, Boit, Haswell, nor Hoskins agreed upon its distance from any 
one place; and again, it was such a small cove that the Columbia was moored 
with cables to the trees on either side, and thus situate was completely landlocked. 
Hoskins says also that the Indians called it Clickslecutsee; all efforts to trace 
this name in the nomenclature of today have, up to the present, been unsuccessful. 
It is clear that Adventure Cove was on the eastern side of Disappointment Sound, 
Mcarcs Island, for Hoskins records that when the Columbia lay in the harbour 
(Port Cox of Meares) the flag staff of Opitsitah bore north northwest. Harbor 
Island (Stubtis Island) south one half west, and Fort Defiance (Adventure Cove) 
cast by north. Dr. C. F. Newcombe of Victoria has kindly furnished me with the 
following note, which supports the above statement: "The Indians of Clayoquot 
Sound told me tiiat the Americins built their first ship on the southeast point of 
the entrance to Disappointment Sound in Meares Island, just opposite the present 
village of Opitsat, which was already in existence." 

85 Captain Kendrick appears to have made this voyage with more celerity than 
he usually showed. He left Clayoquot on 25th September, 1791, and was at the 
Sandwich I si mds on 27th October, as appears from Vancouver's Voyage (vol. I, 
p. 383. ed. 8vo. 1801). There he left some men to collect sandal wood and 
pearls. He sailed for China and, according to Ingraham, arrived in Larks Bay, 
near Macao, on 7th December; a good ouick passage. 

86 Kendrick had called his house Fort Washington; Gray named bis Fort 
Defiance. 



immediately took his arms, and stood ready, both on board 
ship and at the Log house. They kept hooping about one 
hour, when they ceas'd and 't is probable retreated, lamenting 
their hard luck, that the cruel plan was so completely frus- 
trated. The guard at the point saw many large Canoes off 
the entrance of the Cove, but like brave fellows, they scom'd 
to quit the station. In the morning tide we finish'd the Ship, 
and haul'd again to the point, and in the course of the Day 
took on board all the stores and cannon, and moor'd off in 
the Cove, in our old berth. Scal'd the Guns, which made all 
rattle again, and I believe never was more work done in so 
short a time. But Men determin'd can do most any thing. 

It does not appear that Wickattanish wish'd to conquer a part 
of us, as he had frequent opportunitys to have accomplish'd 
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Fuca. Many Indians came off and brought plenty of furs. 
The English ships came too towards evening on the South 
entrance of the straits. In the morning they got under way 
and stood up. We stood in and anchored, to the Westward of 
Cape Flattery, in 17 fm. Trade not very brisk. Got under 
weigh again towards evening and stood to the S. and E. along 
shore. 

May 1. N. Latt. 47° 52'; W. Long. 123° 30'; Azi. 17° 30' 
E. Anchor'd off the Village Kenekomitt, in the place we left 
on the 27th April. Tatooch Isle bore WBS. 2 leagues. A 
brisk trade for furs.^22 

3. Hove up and made sail for the Straits, the weather 
looking threatening and soon enter'd them, found smooth 
water. Kept beating to and fro, in preference to casting anchor. 

5. Stood in toward Tatooch's Isle. The Natives brought 
plenty of Halibut and other fish, but few Skins. Stretch'd out 
from De Fuca Straits and bore off to the S. and E., running 
along shore, about 2 miles from land. 

6. Hove to for some Canoes to come up. They brought us 
fish but no skins. Bore off. These fellows belonged to a 
small village in sight from the Ship, call'd Goliew.^^^ 

AT ANCHOR IN GRAY'S HARBOUR124 

7. N. Latt. 46° 58'. Saw an inlet in the land, which had all 
the appearance of an harbour. Sent the Cutter, under charge 
of 2d Officer, to examine it. Laying to, a strong current with 
Squally weather. The Boat returned, and the Officer re- 
ported that he cou'd find nothing but breakers at the entrance, 
but farther in it had the appearance of a good harbour. This 
appearance being so flattering, Capt. Gray was determined not 
to give it up. Therefore ordering the boat a head to sound, 
with necessary signalls, the Ship stood in for the weather bar 

122 The Coluwbia followed the ships of Capt. Vancouver as far as the entrance 
to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, but then returned to the soutHward, for trade 
and discovery. 

123 Our Indian name, Quillayute. The village is La Push, at mouth of the 

river of that name. 

124 Gray's Harbor, State of Washington. So named by the under officers 
of the ship L.olumbio, as indicated by this and Haswell's Journal. Capt. Vancouver 
adopted this name, but Capt. Gray always referred to it as Bulfinch's Harbor, in 
honor of one of the principal owners of his ship. Compare with entries in the 
Log of the Columbia (printed herewith), giving much the same informatioa. 



ship Icjt the rivet. This probably npUInt the unimi 
between the dales given bv CipL Gra; lod Boit 

I3J Capl. Gray found that the deep waler ot ihip't chanoel of 
then, as now. crossed the river from Hirrinfton Point to Tongue F 
folloued the south band to Point Adams, but then crossed snin bio BiJ 
behind Caw DisappoiQimenl. Sand Island was then attKhed la Point Ai 

oVthia consult vcl! 18. "pp. 141-3 oTthis quarterly. Lieut. Broughton's c 



maps of the north bank of the river. According to the table of diatinces bx the 

Ejvemmcni engineers, this point is seventeen and B half milea from the te*. 
oit does not record all the movements of (he ship on May 14th, isth and i6th. 

13s The words "and lalie poaseaiion" were iiiMrted ai a Later time and are in 
quite 3 different ink.— W. C. F. 

mony"hich V"nol"yel known%o have actually iaken'^li«?"ind one^hiebVo^M 
have been of Rreat value 10 the U. S. officials during the boundary disputes 

lhTtJ.''s. a bifl was introduced for the relief of Martha Gray, widow of Capt. 
Roberl Gray, and nf the heirs of Capt. John Kcndrick (S. B. Bill No. iat), 
and in (hat connection on Aug. nth, iS'i. a report was filed which contained 
unsuppaned sutemems as to ^uch an act of taking poasestion. In "Early Dan 
Ln Old Oregon" (McClurg. .016), there appeara the positive statement of the 
author thiit such an act was performed, but no references are given to lupport it. 
If proven this will become a very intereMing item of hiatOi7. 
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in War Armour}*° and completely ann'd with Bows, arrows 
and Spears, and had altogether quite a savage appearance. I 
believe they was fearful we shou'd rob their village, which 
was at no great distance as they appear'd much agitated. How- 
ever soon began a brisk trade for Otter furs. We landed, 
with the boats, and got Wood and Broom Stuff, but the Indians 
wishing to be troublesome, soon give over this business — 
indeed I was obliged to knock one of them down with my 
Musket. 
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BOUND TO THE NORTHWARD 

30. This day unmoor'd and left ColumlHa's Cove, bound 
to the Northward, having left a Board naiPd to a tree, just 
back of the watering place, with the following inscription 
"Ship Columbia, arriv'd May 28th Saild May 30th, Beware," 
that in case Capt. Haswell shou'd arrive before us, he might 
be on his guard. 

June 1. N. Utt. 50° 7'; W. Long. 128" 30'; Amp'd 21° 20* 
E. Head wind at NW. and squally weather. Ships Crew all 
well and hearty. 

141 On 3rd June. 1793. some of tbese Indian* Brriveij at Nootka aitdiif from 
Qujilrq assistance against a vessel which, said they, had attacked their vilUge, 
li[]|]ing seven, wounding others, and desiKtiiing the rest or their aea cillcr akina. 
They brought with them a wounded Indian lo be treated bjr the Spanish doc:tar. 
The natives claimed that the Americans, being unable to agree upon the price 
of the furs, had used force to coinpel ihem to lurrender their peltriei. Tbe 
account in the Viaie. page n, proceeds as follows: "Segun K pado earaprefaendeT 
el buque era la Fragata Amerfcana la Columtna, 911 CapiUn Gray, a quien indi- 
caban los Indios con la senal de que era tuerto; circumstancia que laUamoa reoia 
en clicho Capitan," In connection with the Indian account the entrr of Uay 15 
onl* may be eonaulled: it will be ohaerred thai Boit believed "theji mi tearful 
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off, who talk'd the Noolka language. They infonn'd that 
in two days, through the woods, they cou'd reach Nootka Sound 
and indeed, the Ship was at Anchor near to a Mountain, which 
is plainly in view at Friendly Cove, (Nootka Sound). 

9. Many canoes of this day, and plenty of fine Otter Skins 
was purchas'd. About Noon, 20 large War Canoes hove in 
sight, with above 30 Men in each, and we soon discem'd with 
our Glasses that they was all arm'd. with Spears and Arrows. 
The friendly Indians that was trading along side, told us these 
people had come to fight, and belong'd to the tribe we had fir'd 
at two days before, when attack'd upon the beach. Capt. Gray 
thought it not safe to admit them along side at once, and 
therefore order'd them, when within hail, for to keep off, and 

144 Thi3 may be Beaver Harbour, Ihougli it it itrange that ht dues not 
mention the islands thai protect il. Frnm this vicinity th«e ti an ladiin lr»a 
«m« eight miles in length which leads to Qualsino Sound, which nay have been 
wTinlalten for a trail lo Noolka Sound. As the crow tlie* the disunce to Noo^i 
Smid is about eighty miles. The mountain «f«-«d to ta. likely, Mount Kum«- 
J«n; bat this ia not visible from Noolka. 
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harbour, and as it's in vain to beat to Nootka with a strong 
breeze a head, we bore up, and towards evening, in company 
with the Margaret, anchored in Clioquot harbor.^^ The Natives 
were at first shy, but we prevailed on some of them to come on 
board. 

12. Capt. Gray, having met with Wickananish on board the 
Margaret, prevail'd on him to visit the Columbia, but he did not 
appear happy. However 't was the means of getting more 
Skins, than we otherwise would- have done. Emjdoy'd wood- 
ing and watering (abreast the Ship) and under cover of her 
Guns. 

15. This day arriv'd in the Harbour the English Brig 
Venus,^^^ Henry Sheppard Master, 6 months from Bengali in 
India. I went off to him in the offing, and piloted his Brig 
to the harbour. He informed us that at a small harbour in 
De Fuca straits, where he was at anchor a few days since, 
there was a Spanish settlement, where lay a Spanish 64, the 
master of which while amusing himself in shooting back in the 
woods, was kiird by the Indians, in consequence of which the 
Spaniards seized a Canoe full of Natives and massacred them 

all (in cold blood) not even sparing Children* Shocking to 

relate !i58 

17. Weighed with a fair wind, and left Qioquot bound to 
Nootka sound, to repair the Ship, under the protection of the 
Spaniards. Left the Ship and Brig behind. The wind soon 
came a head, and we began turning to windward, without mak- 
ing much progress. However we shall reach it by persever- 
ance. 

19. N. Latt. 49° 0'; W. Long. 125° (T Bad weather and 
the wind direct ahead. This day stood in and anchored in 
Clioquot harbour. Found the Ship made a poor hand beat- 



I $6 The Port Cox already frequently mentioned in these notes. From this 
anchorage Gray could see all that remained of the destroyed village of Opitsitah, 
which was onlv four miles distant. 

157 A. brig of one hundred and ten tons commanded by a Captain Shepherd. 
Finding the price of furs too high on the sea coast, she sailed from Nootka to try 
the trade in Queen Charlotte Sound, and, much to Vancouver's surprise, was 
met bv him near Calvert Island on 17th August, 1792. Vancouver's Voyage, vol. 
. nn U0-3-'0. 8vo. ed. 1801. 

"' * YcS The atrocities were not always on the Indians side. Ingraham gives 

r*»*ihe same account; he says the Spaniards killed eight of the natives on 

"'"^•■^^jjj^j^^. Sec New Vancouver Journal in Washington Historical Quarterly, 

ToL VI, ^ 57. 
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saluted with 7 Guns, which was retum'd. Towards evening 
came to, in Friendly Cove (Nootka Sound). Found riding 
here the Store Ship, a Spanish Sloop of War, and the Brig 
Venus, The Spaniards treated us nobly, and offer'd freely 
every assistance in their power. We lay in this place till the 
23d August. Shall give the Minutes of our transactions during 
that period. 

25. N. Latt. 49° 30' ; W. Long. 126° 30' Discharg'd the 
Ship's Cargo and stores, and stored them in a house on shore 
which the Spaniards had lent us for that purpose.^^^ Strip'd 
the Ship to a Outline, and got the rig^ng all on shore to repair. 
The Spanish governor seem'd highly pleas'd with the dispatch 
that took place ; indeed ev'ry man in the Columbia was anxious 
to get the Ship in readiness to pursue her Voyage, well know- 
ing that the time drew nigh when we should again be sailing 
towards our friends in America, and our sweet anticipation 
of the joys that await us there made us use ev'ry effort. This 
Spanish settlement at Nootka, contained about 50 Houses,^^^ 
indifferently built {except the Governor's, which was rather 
grand than otherways) . There was about 200 Inhabitants, con- 
sisting of Spaniards and Peru Indians, but no females. Their 
fort was no great thing, mounted with 6 twenty four and thirty 
six pounders — the platforms would not bear the weight of 
metal. There was two Botanists resided with the Governour.^^s 
Capt. Gray took up his lodgings at the governor's request, at 
his house. 



163 Hoskins in his letter, referred to in note 155 ante, writes: "We arrived the 
23rd of July, and reported our situation to the Spanish Governor, who very politely 
offer'd us every assistance. He has lent us store houses for our Goods, granted 
the second best house in his small Town for Capt. Gray and myself to lodge & 
do our business in; and insists on our eating & drinking with him, at his house, 
where we live most sumptuously." 

164 This seems an exaggeration. Ingraham says "the villacre consists of 16 
houses." This corresponds reasonably closely with the pictures still extant; 
furthermore it agrees fairly well with the diagram of that most interesting villacne 
which is appended to Elisa s map of the Strait of Fuca, A copy of this map will 
be found, numbered K, in the Berlin Arbitration Papers, Washington 1872. 

165 This is the only reference to the presence of botanists in this unique set- 
tlement. Much research is still necessary before any adequate conception of the 
Spanish villape at Nootka Sound can be obtained, or any knowledge gathered of 
the incidents in its short existence (i 790-1 795)- In the New Vancouver Journal 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. 5, p. 306) it is noted that the Aransasu on 
her return to Nootka in September, 1792, had a Botanist on board her." 
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Aft, so as to keep her steady in her berth, at high water. In 
three days, by the assistance of the Spanish and English Car- 
penters, a New Stem and part of the Cutwater was put to the 
Ship. Stopt the Scuttle, grav'd the Ship, and haul'd off to our 
Moorings. 

8. The Spaniards view'd us, with astonishment, and the 
Governor observ'd that he believed we cou'd build a ship in 
a month. 

9. The Brig Hope, Joseph Ingrahim, arriv'd here, on the 
1st from Canton,^^' and sail'd this day on a Cruize. 

10. On the 10th arrived here the ship Buttersworth}'^^ from 
London, Wm; Brown Commander; Ship Margaret, James 
Magee, and Brig Hope, Joseph Ingrahim. 

11. And on the 11th arriv'd the Sloop Prince La Boo,^^^ 
Capt. Gordon from London. These vessells were all in the fur 
trade. The Laboo was a tender to the Buttersworth. 

16. The Ship Margaret^^^ put to sea, under charge of Mr. 
Lamb, 1st Officer Capt. Magee residing with the Spanish 
governor for the benefit of his health. 

22. This Day the Columbia was ready for sea, and in fine 
order. 'Have painted her complete. 

23. Arrived the English brig Three B's,^^^ Lieutenant Alder, 



169 The Hope left \facao on ist April. 1792, and arrivel al Cox Strait (Parry 
Passage), Queen Charlotte Islands, on 2nd July. She had spent the interval in 
cruising and trading around those islands. 

170 The ship Butterworth had been a French frigate of thirty guns. She was 
on the coast in 1792-3 as the "mother ship" under Captiin William Brown, having 
as tenders the Prtnce Lee Boo and tne Jackal. At Clayoquot a few days before 
this arrival at Nootka, she had an encounter with the natives, in which one sea- 
man was killed and two 5»everely wounded. Captain Brown represented it as an 
unprovoked attack upon his boats; but Ingraham learned from the Margaret a 
totally different version in which the seamen were said to have robbed and 
attempted to rob the Indians of their furs and in the resultant struggle and 
rt-taliation the losses occurred; see Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. xi, p. 26. 
This expedition was quite unsuccessful in obtaining furs during the season of 
1792. Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. vi, p. 58. At the end of the follow- 
ing season the Buttenvorth was dispatcned to England with instructions to eng:ige 
in whaling and sealing in the South Seas and at Statcn Land, where her com- 
mander had formed a temporary establishment. Vancouver's Voyage, vol. v, p. 
154, 8vo. ed. 1801. 

171 The small sloop Prince Lee Boo, named after a young Chief who had 
been taken to England by Captain Wilson. This vessel was on the coast in 
1792, I7Q3 and 1794, as one of the vessels of the Butterworth squadron. At the 
end of the season of 1793, she, in company with the Jackal, sailed to China, 
returning again in June. 1794. See V^ancouver's Voyage, vol. v, pp. 354-5. 8vo. 

172 According to the New Vancouver Journal, Washington Historical Quarterly, 
vol. V, p. 224, Captain Magee was utilizmg his sick leave in selling intoxicating 

173 The full name was Three Brothers, though the Viaje refers to her as 
"El Bergantin Ingles Tresbcs." This vessel was one of the few British ships 
that utterly ignored the monopoly of the South Sea Company. Soon after her 
arrival, following Meares* and the Americans' custom, she »et up the frame of a 
small sloop at Nootka. For further information, see Washington Historical Quar- 
terly, vol. 5. p. 301; vol, 6, p. 59 and p. 85. 
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was much suppriz'd at our being in the Straits as soon as they 
was. At dark the Spanish Brig hove to under her tops'ls. 
We kept plying all night for our Port, and in the Morning 
got safe to anchor in Co with the Sloop Adventure. Found 
riding here the Spanish Ship Princessa of 64 Guns, and Brig 
Hope, Capt. Ingrahim. This was a small, good harbour,^®^ 
situate about 5 leagues from Cape Flattery, within the straits 
of De Fuca. The Spaniards had erected a Cross upon the 
beach, and had about 10 Houses and several good Gardens.^^^ 
Several Natives along side, and a few prime Skins was pur- 
chased (with plenty of fine Halibut), I went with the Pinnace 
to the Assistance of the Acteva, she having been oblig'd to 
anchor near Cape Flattery, in a dangerous situation. When I 
came on board, instead of using every effort to get clear of 
Danger, they was performing Mass. However soon got under 
way and stood for Port Ne-ar.^^^ 

25. N. Latt. 48° 35'; W. Long. 123° 30'. The Acteva 
anchored in company. Saluted the Governor with 13 Guns, 
which was returned. Employed filling up our Water, and get- 
ting ready for our passage across the Pacific Ocean. 

26. Spanish QfiFicers from both ships, together with Capt. 
Ingraham, dined on board the Columbia. Fired, on their 
coming, and going away, two Foederall salutes. 

27. Saild the Princessa for Nootka sound. ^^^ Ships crew 
are all in prime health. Natives constantly visit us, but they 
do not like the Spaniards. 



187 Ingraham had a contrary opinion. In his journal under date 28th Septem- 
ber, 1792, he writes. "It is 5 points of the compass open to the sea from 
WNNV to NBW so that it is almost as bad as being in the centre of the straights 
and I much wonder how the Princessa road out 7 months in safety in such a 
place especially as the bottom is very rocky in forming a new settlement I 
should suppose a good Harbour was the first and most materiall thing to be sought 
for." 

188 Ingraham describes it thus: "The settlement consisted only of a few Huts 
and a tollerable good garden." 

189 Ingraham states that when he and Mr. Hoskins of the Columbia visited 
Quadra the latter was much vexed that the Americans had not sent their boats 
to his assistance on the preceding evening. Satisfactory explanations were, how- 
ever, made and, with the assistance of the Americans, the Actet'a was towed into 
safe anchorage. He expresses in his journal great sorrow that anything having 
even the semblance of inattention or neglect to one who had been so kind to them 
should have happened. ^ ^ , \ , . », 

190 The Spaniards were now, on instructions from Quadra, abandoning Nunez 
Gaona, as they called the settlement at Neah Bay. It had only been established 
in the preceding March. Fidalgo, who was its commandante was sailing to 
Nootka to take over the command at that place, superseding Camaano. who had 
been left in charge. 
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21. N. Latt. 28° 10'; W. Long. 142° 24'; Azi. 10° 0' E. 
Crew all in health, and wind and weather propitious. Took 
NE. Trade winds this day. 

26. N. Latt. 20° 15' ; W. Long. 150° 39* ; Azi. 6° 7' ; Amp'd 
6° 38' E. Warm and pleasant, with a smooth sea. 

28. N. Latt. 20* 5'; W. Long. 154** 52' * d. Spoke the 
Brig Fens, Capt. Duffan,^^^ bound to Canton. The first lieu- 
tenant^^^ of the Discovery, Capt. Vancoover, was a passenger on 
board this Vessell, bound home, with dispatches for Govern- 
ment. 

SANDWICH ISLES. PACIFIC OCEAN 

29. N. Latt. 20° 14'; W. Long. 154° 20'. Made the Isle 
of Owhyhee,^^^^ one of the Sandwich Isles, where the famous 
Circiminavigator, Capt. James Cook was killed by the Natives. 
Standing towards the Isles, it having been seen at 15 leagues 
distant. 

30. Hove to, for some Canoes, and purchased 11 Hogs from 
the Natives, and plenty of vegetables, such as Sweet Potatoes, 
Yams, tarro, etc. These Canoes was very neatly made, but quite 
narrow. The Outrigger kept them steady, or else, I think, they 
wou'd too easily upset in the Sea. The Men were fine stately 
looking fellows, and the Women quite handsome. They were all 
in a state of Nature, except a small covering round the middle. 
Not many of the Columbia's Crew prov'd to be Josepths. Run 
along very near the Isles, and hove to off Karakakoa Bay. 
Some double Canoes came alongside. These was suspended 
apart by large rafters, well supported. The Masts were rig'd 
between the canoes, and they carried their mat sails a long 
time, sailing very fast. The Shore was lined with people. 

31. N. Latt. 20° 14'; W. Long. 154° 50'. Stood round the 
Island and haul'd into Toaj yah yah bay,^^'* and hove to. Vast 
many canoes sailing in company with us. The shore made 



192 The ostensible commander was a Portuguese, John dc Barros Andrcde, 
Duffin being but supercargo. Further investigation may show that, like Meares* 
vessels, she was merely masquerading under the Portuguese flag. The passenger 
referred to was Lieutenant Mudge of the Discovery, who was carrying to England 
an account of the abortive negotiations between Vancouver an<i Quadra. See 
Vancouver's Voyage, vol. 2. pp. 377-378, 8vo. ed. 1801. 

193 Lieutenant Mudge? — ^W. C. F. 
1 93^4 Hawaii. — ^W. C. F. 

194 Kawaihae Bay? — ^W. C F. 
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taking out the Bones, and laying the Meat, (after salting), 
between two Hatches, with a heavy Weight on them, through 
the Night and in the morning early, after a good examination, 
pack'd it away in Barrells, using strong pickle. This method 
answerd ev'ry purpose. 

13. N. Latt. 15° 49' ; W. Long. 185° 25' ; E. Long. 174° 35' ; 
Amp'd 13° 23' E. Keep the people employed cleaning furs. 

24. N. Latt. 15° 50'; W. Long. 212° 29'; E. Long. 147° 
31'; Azi. 9° 56' E. This is pleasant sailing, have not experi- 
enced a squall since leaving the Islands, and the sea quite 
smooth, although a fresh NE. trade. Crew all well. 

29. N. Latt. 18° 24' ; W. Long. 226° 15' ; E. Long. 133° 45' ; 
Azi. and Amp'd 7° 12' E. Sea grows more rough, and the 
weather a little squally. 

BASHEE ISLES AND COAST OF CHINA. PAFIFIC 

OCEAN 

December 3. N. Latt. 20° 30' ; W. Long. 232° 28' ; E. Long. 
127* 32' O <r. This day, contrary to our expectation, we made 
the Bashee Isles, at 10 leagues distance to the Westward. Have 
experienced strong Currents in our favour, since leaving the 
Sandwich Isles. As we cou'd not weather, with the wind at 
NE., \ was thought best to run between Grafton and Mon- 
mouth Isles, bore off accordingly. 

4. Fresh breeze. At 6 P. M. we were between the Islands, 
doubled pretty near Grafton, and luff'd close under the lea*d 
of Orange Isle. Saw a number of fires on the shore, but it 
was too dark to make any observations. When clear of the 
group hauld close on a wind for the Coast of China. 

5. N. Latt. 21° 48'; Correct W. Long. 239° 29'; Correct 
E. Long. 120° 31'; Azi. and Ampd 2° 41' W. 16 O O * d d. 
d Sights. Saw the Island of Formosa, bearing EBN. at Mer- 
idian, 12 leagues. Fair NE. Monsoon. 

6. N. Latt. 22'' 20'; W. Long. 243' 38'; E. Long. 116' 22'. 
Saw the Main land of China, bearing NW. 8 leagues, at 
Meridian above 100 sail of fishing boats in sight. Soundings 
23 fathom sand and ouze. 

7. N. Latt. 22° 7'; W. Long. 244° 57'; E. Long. 115^ 3'. 
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two European gentlemen, and purchas'd of us 21 pistale of 
Iron at 7$ per pistal.^^^ a River pitot took charge for 40$ to 
take the Ship to Whampoa.^^^ 

10. Weigh'd, with the wind at NE. early in the morning 
making stow progress; in the evening anchor'd below Lintin 
bar, in 5 fathom. Next morning weigh'd and beat up to the 
Boca Tigris,2<>6i and anchor'd in 17 fm. 

CANTON RIVER, CHINA 

12. This day arrived to our Moorings at Whampoa, having 
been obliged to beat the whole way from Macao roads. Found 
riding here 47 sail of European Ships, and six American Do. 
Capt. Gray went to Canton, in the pinnace. We lay'd at this 
place till the 2d of February, during which time we give the 
Ship a complete overhaul from her keel to the truck. We 
haul'd the Ship a shore, on Dutch Island beach, and graved. 
This business cost 150$ (paid to the Proprietors of the beach). 
The whole expence accruing to the Columbia at Canton 
amounted to the enormous sum of 7000 Spanish $. The other 
Furs were landed at Canton, and delivered to the Hong Mer- 
chants, for 90,000$, average 45 Dollars each. The Land furs 
sold quite low, in proportion. 

The Ship was laden with a full Cargo of Teas and Nanken 
with a small proportion of Sugar and China Porcelain. 'Tis 
the Custom in this place to engage with a Contractor to supply 
the Ship with provisions and other stores. They call them- 
selves Compadores. You must give them a certain Sum, gen- 
erally 150$ before they'll undertake. The first of these fellows 
that was engag'd run away with 250$ in our debt. This Money 
was advanced him previous to our having a Security Merchant ; 
otherways it wou'd have been recovered. These security Mer- 
chants^^^ ev'ry ship must have before they can transact business, 

205 A picul, a common weight in the Orient and of 133 1-3 pounds. See 
Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. xii, p. 170. Capt. Cook called it a pectil, and 
says it contains one hundred catty and that each catty is eighteen ounces. His 
pecul would thus be iizYi pounds. 

206 Sometimes spelled Wampu and in numerous other forms. It was the port 
of Canton and was situate on the Canton River on the opposite side from Canton 
and about ten miles below. 

2065^ Part of the estuary of the Canton River. See an illustration in Meares* 
Voyages, 4to. ed., p. 11. 

207 For remarks upon the method of carnrmg on this trade and the hamper- 
ing restrictions imposed on it by the Chinese Government, see Marchand*s Voyage, 
vol. a, p. 96, et seq., 1801 ed.» and also Dixon's Voyage, Lettera xliv and xIt. 
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very nice in his calculations, and no part of his affairs appear 
to be unnotic*d by him. In making a bargain they are very 
shrewd; when closed they are faithful as to quantity, but for 
quality- you must be constantly on your guard or else 'tis certain 
the Goods will not turn out as expected, and the only satis- 
faction you will get from them is that you ought to have 
looked sharper, and at the same [time] will try to console you 
by this remark, that on another Voyage you will be better 
acquainted with the mode of doing business at Canton. Upon 
the whole, the Candour that is about the Chinese merchant 
makes some amends for the general complaint against them, 
that they zL*ill cheat you, if they can — therefore your business 
is to see that they shall not. 

Tis surprizing to observe the business that is going on in 
the Suburbs of Canton; the streets are generally thronged 
with people, all busily engaged in their several avocations ; the 
Shops well stock'd with Goods, and appear to meet with en- 
couragement. Few IV omen are to be seen. These (if Chinese) 
have the small crippled feet, the Ancle looking like an Horse's 
hoof. If Tarter, the feet is of the natural growth. So much 
has been said about Canton, and the Manners and Customs of 
the Chinese, that 'tis needless for me to make any further re- 
marks on the subject. 

FROM CAXTOX TOWARDS THE STRAITS OF BANCA 

February 2. This day the Pilot came on board and took 
charge. Unnioor'd and stood down the River. Left but 7 
Ships behind, all English and Swedes. 

4. Anchor'd this day below the Bars. Wind gradually in 
our teeth, work along with the tides. 

6. Anchor'd just above the Boca Tigris; in the Night the 
Chinese rasscles cut the cable, although we kept a good watch. 
Let go another, and brought up. In the morning, the Buoy 
being taken away, cou'd not recover the Anchor. Therefore 
left it with 9 fm. Cable. 

7. Pass'd the Boca Tigris, and stood for Macao roads. 

8. Ran through Macao Roads, and stood to sea. The Pilot 
left us. Took a departure from the Macao Fort, it lying in 
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Regular NE. Monsoon. Soundings at Noon 26 fathom, fine 
sand. 

20. N. Lat. 6° 9'; W. Long. 252*^ 46'; E. Long. 107*^ 14'. 
Soundings at Noon, 32 fm., fine sand. 

2L N. Lat. 4° 28'; W. Long. 253^ 23'; E. Long. 106^ 37'; 
Azi. 1° 18' E. Soundings at Noon 45 fm., steady Monsoon. 

22. N. Lat. 3° 0'; W. Long. 255° 5'; E. Long. 104° 55'. 
The Islands of Pulo Timon, Aore, and Tissang209-209H in sight 
to the Southward. At Noon Pulo Aore bore SBWJ4 10 
leagues. Soundings 35 fathom. 

23. N. Lat. 0° 56'; W. Long. 254° 20'; E. Long. 105° 40*. 
Soundings at Noon 35 fm., Sand and Mud. 

24. S. Lat. 0° 44'; W. Long. 254° 46'; E. Long. 105° 14'. 
This day saw Pulo Taya to the westward. At Noon Pulo 
Taya^io bore WNW. 6 leagues, the Seven Islands, SBE. Ex- 
perience a current to the Southward this 24 hours, the Mon- 
soon moderate. 

25. S. Lat. 1° 43'; W. Long. 255° 9'; E. Long. 104° 51'. 
Pass'd between Taya and the Seven Isles, distance from Seven 
Isles about 4 leagues. More Islands hove in sight to the SE. 
At Sunset saw land, which we took for Monopin Hill. Laid 
off and on through the Night under short sail. Soundings 
from 8 to 16 fathom. At daylight Monopin Hill bore SBE, 
7 leagues. Bore off. At Meridian Monopin Hill bore E^N 
and the Sumatra shore WSVV., the ship nearest the Banca 
Shore,2ii strong currents to the Southward. Soundings 18 
fathom. 

STRAITS OF BANCA 

26. S. Lat. 2° 43'. Enter'd the Straits of Banca, and stood 
to the SE. At 5 P. M. Monopin Hill bearing NNW, the Ship 
being J^ nearest to the Banca shore from Sumatra on. We 

€<\. 1784. Dublin, vol. 3, p. 449. Sec also Dixon's Voyage, 2nd ed. 1789, p. 323. 

209 These arc evidently the islands mentioned by Captain King as Pulo 
Timoan, Pulo Puisang and Pulo /\or. See Cook's Third Voyage, vol. 3, p. 
465, et scq. 

2091/2 Tioman, Aor and Pemangil or Tingy? — ^W. C. F. 

210 Saya. — W. C. F. 

211 In Marchand's Voyage, vol. 2, p. 1, among the plans and sketches, will 
be found one showing the tracks of «"omc eight ships through the straits between 
Banca and Billiton. 
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Isles Roads. At sunset came to in the Roads, 15 fm. muddy 
bottom. Pass'd several Turtle and Water Snakes between the 
Sisters and our anchorage. The two ships shew English 
Colours. In the morning early shifted our berth nearer the 
watering place, and at 7 A. M. anchored in 15 fm. Hoisted 
out all the Boats, and dispatched them for water. The ships 
that lay in the Road was an Elnglish 64, Capt. Gore^^^ and the 
Indostan India Company Ship, Capt. Mackintosh. The Lion 
had on board Mr. Macartney,^!^ a Minister from the British 
Government to the Court of Pekin. We took Dispatches for 
them to leave at St. Heletia. Towards evening these ships 
saird for Batavia. Two Dutch Guard of Coasters anchored 
in company with us. By night we had fill'd up all our water 
and purchased a good quantity of Poultry and Fruit of the 
Malays at the Beach. I landed, with the charge of our boats, 
found above 200 Malays round the watering place. They was 
completely arm*d, with Creases, (or Daggers), but was quite 
friendly. However I did not allow the Boats to touch the 
beach and only let 6 men beside myself land, and swam the 
water casks off to the boats, when fill'd. This method I thought 
but prudent, as the Malays had kill'd one of the Lion's crew, 
while washing cloaths at the brook. I cannot say that I experi- 
enced the most agreeable sensations while on this duty. 

4. Employ'd variously. Got a good quantity of Wood 
from North Isle. The watering place being on Sumatra, we 
see no Natives on North Isle. 

5. Weighed and sailed from North Island Roads, bound 
through Sunda Straits, pass'd the Qepthan Isles and Stroon 
Rock, upon which was high breakers. Passed it on the lar- 
board hand. At Meridian Crackatoa Isle bore SSW. 4 miles, 
sounding 20 fm. St. Tamanies Isle NNE. Wind SSW. 

6. S. Lat. 6° 2'. Wind from SW. to NW. and very squally 
weather, with heavy rain. Turning to windward between 
Princes Island and Crokatore and in the Night came very near 
depositing the Ship on the Qu Klip rocks. However good 
luck prevaird. Crew all in health. 

7. S. Lat. 6° 39'. At Meridian Princes Isle bore East and 



213 Erasmus Gower. — W. C. F. 

214 George Macartney, Earl Macartney (1737-1806). — ^W. C. F. 
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Saw the Isle of France at daylight. At noon the South pt. 
of Mauritius bore WNW, 8 leagues, very high uneven land. 

8. S. Lat. 21° 36'; W. Long. 303° 38'; E. Long. 56° 22'. 
Pleasant trade winds. Saw the Isle of Bourbon. At noon it 
bore NW. 10 or 12 leagues. Exceeding mountainous. 

10. S. Lat. 24° 4' ; W. Long. 307° 55' ; E. Long. 52° 5' ; 
Azi. 18° 51' W. Fresh SE. trades and squally. Crew all well. 

14. S. Lat. 28° 2'; W. Long. 315° 5^; E. Long. 44« 1'. 
Azi. 22* 25' O (T O *. Wind still at SE. and pleasant 
weather. 

17. S. Lat. 30° 41'; W. Long. 323° 44'; E. Long. 36° 16' 
O (T. This day the SE. trades left us, and immediately took 
the wind from NW. 

19. S. Lat. 29° 32'; W. Long. 325° 49'; E. Loi^. 34° 11'; 
Azi. and Amp'd 23* 50' W. G C O * 16 O C Sights. Wind 
at SW. and pleasant cool weather. Current setting to the NE. 

21. S. Lat. 29° 37'; W. Lot^. 326° 48'; E. Long. 33° 12'; 
Azi. 25° 30' W. Wind from west, and pleasant. 

23. S. Lat. 31° 11'; W. Long. 328° 20'; E. Long. 31° 40'; 
Azi. and Amp'd 27° 56' W. Wind from the Eastward. Ex- 
perience a strong current setting to the North. 

28. S. Lat. 33° 58'; W. Long. 336° 13'; E. Long. 23° 47'; 
Amp'd 28° 28' W. Have had much blowing weather for some 
time. This day saw the land about Muscle Bay,^^^ at 11 
leaf^ues distance. At Noon Cape Talhado bore NW. The cur- 
rent has changed, and now sets strong to the SW. Wind 
from the Westward. 

OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

29. S. Lat. 34° 12'; W. Long. 337° 6'; E. Long. 22° 54'. 
Soundings 45 fm. Black sand, 2y2 leagues from land, many 
smoakes on shore. At Noon the land in sight bore from North 
to ENE., a strong current in favour. Wind right a head. 

30. S. Lat. 34° 22'; W. Long. 338° 3'; E. Long. 21° 57' 
G ^. Many Gannetts and some seals round. Passed Cape 
St. Brass, saw the 7 Hills, and a number of Fires on the shore 
through the Night. Generally keep about 5 leagues from the 
Coast. Wind a head. So ends. 



21 s Mossel Bay.— W. C F. 
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morning sent a boat in to ask permission of the Governor to 
anchor in the Bay. At 9 the Boat returned, and the officer 
reported favorably. Bore off, and at 10 anchored in* Chapell 
Vally bay, in 14 fm. mud and sand, the Church bearing SE. 
Found riding here several English India and Whale Ships — 
waiting for Convoy. At this place we first heard of the War 
and troubles in Europe, and that poor Louis was a head shorter. 
Capt. Gray landed to visit the Governor. Employed watering. 
The Lieutenant Governor (by name Robinson) paid us a visit. 
He appeared to be an excellent man and was anxious to obtain 
curiositys from us, to put in his Museum. He appear'd grati- 
fy*d with the Collection that was presented him. I must con- 
fess that I was agreeably surpriz'd on landing at James Town, 
for from the appearance it has from the Ship at anchor you 
feel prepossessed against it, but to me, when on shore, 'twas 
quite a pleasant place, and the sight of an English Lady made 
my heart feel all in an uproar — and alas! the poor Sandwich 
Isle Girls were entirely forgot. So it is, and we cannot help it. 

26. S. Lat. 15° 54'; W. Long. 5° 46'. Finish'd watering, 
and got ready for sea. I made an excursion in company with 
a Brother Officer to view the Company's Garden, and was 
amply rewarded for my trouble. 'T was kept in fine order. 
St. Helena had been visited by a famine, not long since, which 
carried off the greatest part of their stock and greatly dis- 
tressed the inhabitants. Consequently cou'd not procure much 
refreshments for the Ship. 

The Island to the windward makes a most rugged appear- 
ance, and indeed in the Bay 't is not much mended but to 
leeward 'tis quite pleasant and the roads — ^though the work of 
Art cheifly — are far from being bad. The Inhabitants are 
very polite to strangers, and in short no Man after a long 
voyage ought to pass this pleasant and agreeable place with- 
out stopping. You get the Water with great ease, as its con- 
veyed to the Port by pipes under ground. You fill with a Hose, 
and are not oblig'd to take the Casks from the Boat, but in 
case you do, there is a Crane on the pier to load with. Shou'd 
have sail'd this evening but 'tis against the rules of the Port 
to sail after sunset. 
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BOUND FOR BOSTON 

27. S. Lat. 15° 34' ; W. Long. 6° 15'. Saild at daylight, and 
stood to the NW., with pleasant sensations enough at what 
awaits us in that direction. 

28. S. Lat. 14' 33' ; W. Long. 7' 14' Azi. 12" 6' W. O 1 
Pleasant trade winds and fair weather. 

June 3. S. Lat. 8** 32'; W. Long. 15* 9' O <r * ([. Azi. 
& Amp'd. 11° 2' W., 10° 50' W. Pass'd the Isle of Assencion 
about midnight, at 2 miles distance. 

7. S. Lat. r 22'; W. Long. 22" 10'. Azi. IT 38' W. O 1 
Plenty of fish about the Ship, and a few Birds. 

9. N. Lat. r 10' ; W. Long. 22" 33' ; Amp'd 7" 41' W. * d. 
This is the fourth time the Equator has been crossed during the 
Voyage. 

16. N. Lat. 6" 0' ; W. Long. 30" 38'. Azi. 6" 48' W. O 1 
Dull times. Winds very light and baffling. 

20. N. Lat. 7° 28'; W. Long. 33° 26'; Variation 2° 26' W. 
d. This day took the NE. trade winds, having lost the 
SE. trades in Lat. 4" 30* North. Winds between have gen- 
erally been from the West'd but very light. 

22. N. Lat. 9° 58' ; W. Long. 36° 49' ; Azi. 2° 26' W. Pleas- 
ant trade winds. Employed painting ship, etc. 

24. N. Lat. 12° 38'; W. Long. 41° 0'; Amp'd 3° 7' W. 
Pleasant trade winds. Employed painting ship, etc. 

27. N. Lat. 17° 55' ; W. Long. 46° 36' ; Azi. 4° 36' W. 
Generally fresh winds. No Birds, or Fish. 

30. N. Lat. 22° 11'; W. Long. 51° 2'; Azi. & Amp'd 3° 
10' W. 

o « 

16 O d Sights 

* d 
Gentle trades and fair weather. Several sail pass'd at a dis- 
tance, 

July 2. N. Lat. 24° 29': W. Long. 53° 11'; Azi. 2° 46' W. 
O d. Spoke an English Brig, under American colours, from 
New London, bound to Grenada, loaded with stock. Was 
oblig'd to fire several shot a head of him before he wou'd stop. 
Purchased out of her many Sheep Hogs etc., with two tierces 
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Bread. This was quite a seasonable Supply, as we had been 
eating maggotty bread for this some time. 

5. N. Lat. 25° 33'; W. Long. 56° 13'. Spoke two Sloops 
from Portland for Guadal[oupe]. 

8. N. Lat. 28° 16'; W. Long. 59° 35'; Variation 1° 28' 
E. O a. This day the NE. trade wind left us, took it from 
the Southward. 

18. N. Lat. 40° 17'; W. Long. 65° 15'; Variation 14° 55' 
W. O <[ * (t. Spoke the Brig Betsey from New York, Wm. 

Williams Master, bound to Amsterdam. Have experienc'd 
much blowing weather from the North and West since leaving 
the Trades, and generally squalls of rain. Ship's Crew are all 
in health, but anxious to get home, as the Ship's provisions have 
grown quite bad and but little of it left. 

20. N. Lat. 40° 23'; W. Long. 67° 51'; Azi. & Amp'd 12^ 
17' W. Winds from the Northward. 

21. N. Lat. 40° 29'; W. Long. 68° 35'; Azi. 7° 16' W. 
Dull times for men in a hurry. The Columbia is in fine order, 
having given the rigging a complete overhaul since leaving 
St. Helena. Rounded to and got soundings 67 fm. fine black 
and white sand. 

22. N. Lat. 42° 11'; W. Long. 68° 45'. At Sunset 
sounded, in 38 fm. gray sand. Spoke a Sloop from Newbury 
port, bound to the West Indies, told us Cape Cod bore NW. 
30 leagues. At Midnight shoald our water pretty sudden, from 
20 to 15, 12, 10 and 8 fm., fine white sand on Georges Shoal; 
hauld to the East and soon deep'd it again to 30 fm. At Noon 
Latt. as above, soundings in 40 fathom. Wind from the WSW. 
Hard luck. 

24. Lowered the yawl and sent her on board a fishing 
Schooner in sight to the west'd, it being nearly calm. At 
Sunset the boat returned and Officer reported that the Skipper 
of the Schooner cou'd not spare any salt provisions, but sold 
us 3 Bar'] Salt Mackarell and about 300 Ship Biscuit. These 
last were very grateful. Divided them fore and aft among 
the Crew. A breeze sprang up from the Eastward pt., all sail, 
and at daylie^ht saw Cape Cod bearing SW. at 6 leagues, and 
the Gurnett WBS, the land abreast us on the South Shore, 4 
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tfeat abc stood aloac the siwre about three or four Icagnes from land 
ak>vs ij:^: it vas the n-aml jg — the depths he gives could not be gotten at that 
d:ss2XKe fr;= the Qoecs Charkiac Islands' shore. Throngh Hecate Strait, up 
wixh ihe :s saihag. there is a current of one to two knou in a northeasterly 
direction. Trjck fc« ccrres on and a hcaTy gale frosa the southeast, which con- 
txcae t:r two cajs. dr^rzng which the ColumUna beau to and fro. On the 3rd 
Asgrs: the x::g L:ts. an Edifferent obserratioa is taken, and the ship is found 
csbaTcd. Tz^ spot, it is saggestcd, was the stretch of water inunediately to the 
atftt-ci of Pnace of U lies Island. Omtain Gray then, says Hoskins, determined 
to stsnd ~tc tue Ec-rthwaxd tirrou^ what was supposed to be a strait between 
the ojctictnt u:d sose islands." Upon the foregoing hypothesis this strait would 
be between I'r-^cc of Wa^es Islind and the Gravina Islands^ After being driven 
in that cirectisn by the southeast gale for three honrs, land was seen m erery 
direct: :«i bet the westward; this means that in the fog g««aa»i Bay, which lay 
ahead. sec:=:eJ open water. The ^ip pnrsoed her course and two hours later 
*^e iand w:is seen close aboard**: then a passage opened to the northwest. This, 
it is submitted, is Clarence Strait: but, bemg directly to leeward, it was thought 
cnv-.sc to enter it, and an effort was made to find a harbour on the weather 
shore. Reaching that shore — the eastern— -Soit says a small opening appeared, the 
CoiuwLtia made for it. and anchored under a point of land in Port Tempest. If 
the other suggested identifications be correct, this opening will be the western 
end of Reviliagigedo Channel, otherwise Tongass Narrows, in southern Alaska, and 
the "point cf land." the western end of Gravins Island. Ha«kins gives its position 
>s ss' 15' north, longitude 132* 20' west: the situation of the western end of 
ReviUagigedo Channel is about 55* 2$' north and 131^ 45' west; the difference is 
CO ^eater than is to be found over and over again in the journal, though the 
longitude is usually too far east. 

Hoskins describes Brown's Sound, as the stretch of water in the neighborhood 
of Port Tempest was called. The above suggested site of Port Tempest fits his 
description exactly. After stating that the sound has many arms, ne proceeds to 
specify them: the geography of the suggested locality answers the requirements 
in an appealing and convincing manner. The first branch that Hoskins mentions 
is that upon which Port Tempest was situated: it trended east inclining to south 
as far as the eye could reach; this is Revillagigedo Chaimel. There was another 
arm extending to the north: this is Behm Carnal. Then another running in a 
northwesterly course **up which the natives informed me was a village called 
Cahta**; this is Kasaan Bay, on which the Indian village of Cahta or Carta exists 
today. There was another arm leadin»^ west northwest, in which the horizon was 
clear to the limit of vision, and which he took to be a strait; this is Clarence 
Strait. Finally there was another arm stretchine to the west southerly, "up 
which I was informed by the natives was their village of Sushin"; this is Choi- 
mondeley Sound, on which is the abandoned Indian village of Sushin or Sushan, 
Chasina'or Chachinal Having disposed of the large branches, Hoskins adds that 
there were other smaller inlets: these are Baker Inlet, Skowl Bay, etc. 

The general geography of the suggested site of Port Tempest bcin- thus 
sho^-n to correspond with' Hoskins' description, it will now be shown that the 
suggested spot fits also with the details that he furnishes. At Port Tempest, he 
tells us there were ".ilso two small islands which afforded some little shelter"; and 
at the western end of Revillagigedo Channel is Guard Island, which is described 
in the .\laska Coast Pilot, 1883. p. 82, as "consisting of rocks uniting at low 
water two low, rocky, high-water islets, one west from and considerably larger 
than the other, and both bearing shrubs and a few trees." Vancouver also men- 
tions them as "two small islands with some trees upon them, S 40 W, half a 
league distant" from Point Vallemar. Voyage, vol. 4. P. 184, Svo. ed. Again. 
Hoskins says that from Port Tempest "the land to the northward was about four 
miles and that to the southward one mile distant." Here also the geography 
agrees From Guard Island, at the western entrance of Revillagigedo Channel, 
to Cape Cimaano, the nearest land to the north, the distance is four and a half 
miles, and from that island to the western end of Gravina Island — Point Vallemar, 
the nearest land to the southward — is about two miles. , „ . ^ ^ 

\nd finally, in these small matters, Hoskins and Boit both mention the 
catching of salmon, but the latter, as usual, does not enter into details. Hoskins 
again comes to our aid. He says they went to a "river about six miles to the 
southward of the ship." That is, they went down Revillagigedo Channel six miles. 
At that distance lies Ward Cove. "A creek forming a small bank at its mouth 
falls in at the head of the cove"; Alaska Coast Pilot, 1883, p. 81. The method 
of fishing shows that the "river" was only a brook, for the men waded into the 
water, threshing it with long poles and scaring the fish down the fall, where 
they were gaffed with harpoons, boat hooks, etc. ... 

Leaving the geographical portion of the subject, a word may be said ethno- 
irraphically The Indians met in the vicinitv of Port Tempest, as Hoskins records, 
spoke the same language and had many of the customs of the natives of Queen 
Charlotte Islands. They were therefore plainly the Kaigani Haida, an intrusion 
into the Tlingit territory, occupying the southern part of Prmcc of Wales Island 
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REMNANT OF OFFICIAL LOG OF THE COLUMBIA 

Anmotatioms by T. C. Elliott. 

Text in Grcenhow, 1848 Edition, p. 434. 

Extract from the Second Volume of the LOG BOOK OF 
THE SHIP COLUMBIA, of Boston, commanded by Robert 
Gray, containing the Account of her Entrance into Gray's 
Harbor and the Columbia River, 

May 7th, 1792 A. M. — Being within six miles of the land, 
saw an entrance in the same, which had a very good appearance 
of a harbor ; lowered away the jolly-boat, and went in search of 
an anchoring-place, the ship standing to and fro, with a very 
strong weather current. At one P. M., the boat, returned, hav- 
ing no place where the ship could anchor with saf^* ; made sail 
on the ship; stood in for the shore. We soon saw from our 
mast-head, a passage in between the sand-bars. At half past 
three, bore away, and ran in north-east by east, having from 
four to eight fathoms, sandy bottom ; and, as we drew in nearer 
between the bars, had from ten to thirteen fathoms, havii^ a 
very strong tide of ebb to stem. Many canoes came alongside. 
At five, P. M., came to in five fathoms water, sandy bottom, 
in a safe harbor, well sheltered from the sea by long sand- 
bars and spits. Our latitude observed this day was 46 degrees 
58 minutes north. 

May 10th — Fresh breezes and pleasant weather; many na- 
tives along side ; at noon all the canoes left us. At one, P. M., 
began to unmoor, took up the best bower anchor, and hove 
short on the small bower-anchor. At half past four, (being 
high water,) hove up the anchor, and came to sail and a beating 
down the harbor.^ 

May 11th. — At half past seven, we were out clear of the bars, 
and directed our course to the southward, along shore.^ At 

1 This log makes no mention of the sending of a small boat ahead of the 
ship, either here or at the mouth of the Columbia river, which precaution is men- 
tioned by Mr. Boit in his Journal. Neither docs Capt. Gray mention any observations 
for longitude, as Mr. Boit does. For more extended comments see the Boit 
Journal printed herewith. 

2 This entry indicates that Capt. Gray's anchorage was not far inside the 
entrance, but any attempt to designate it would be mere speculation. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of tne bay behind one of the capes. 

3 This entry written at evening on the nth, clearly states that the ship left 
Gray's Harbor on the evening of the loth. Boit erroneously puts the date as the 
ixth. 



fhe did DOC star kn^ bciore she casic oii, wkl i ucA anr 
aoce. We tacked her oci, sem ioreniDst. ia£o direc fatfanms, 
aad let go tbe saaL hcmrtr^ 2nd moored ship widi Idh^ and 
hawser. The yJCtyAfoai was scm to sound the ^■*««*~*> oat, 
but iound it nx Dar^abie iartbcr cp; so, ot coorsc, we must 
have taken the wroi^ dnimri So ends,^ with raaiT weadier; 
many natives akx^^tde. 

May 13th. — Light airs and pleasaitt weather; manj tatxres 
from the different tribes came akii^^side. At ten, A. M^ no- 
moared and dropped down with the tide to a better andioiix^* 
place; i>niith& and other tradesmen constantly empkiyed. Intlie 
afternoon. Captain Gray and Mr. Hoskins, in die joQy4)oat, 
went on shore to take a short view of the coontry. 

May 16th. — Light airs and ck>ady. At four, A. \L, hove up 
the anchor and toi%'ed dowTi about three miles, with the last of 
the ebb tide ; came into six fathoms, sandy bottom, the joOy-boat 
sounding the channel At ten, A. M., a fresh breeze came up the 
river. With the first of the ebb-tide we got tmder way, and 
beat down the river. At one, (from its being very squally,) 
we came to, about two miles from the village, (Chinook) which 
bore west'south-west ; many natives alongside ; fresh gales and 
squally.^ 

May 17th. — Fresh winds and squally ; many canoes along- 
side; calkers calking the pinnace; seamen paying the ship's 
sides with tar ; painter painting ship ; smiths and carpenters at 
their departments. 

May 18th. — Pleasant weather. At four in the morning, began 
to heave ahead ; at half past, came to sail, standing down the 
river with the ebb tide; at seven, (being slack water and the 
wind fluttering,) we came to in fiwe fathoms, sandy bottom ; the 
entrance Ix^tween the bars bore south-west by west, distant 
three miles. The north point of the harbor bore north-west. 



5 Thin day Capl. Gray proceeded around Point Elliec and past Cliff Point 
and Knappton as far as some sand bar in the shallow waters off to« wide entrance 
to Gray's Hay. prrsumahly more than half the distance across the entrance to that 
bay. Hy wjundinKS from his small boats he then discovered that the deep water 
channel crossed tlic river above him, from Harrington's Point to Tongue Point, 
and that his ship was not in a safe place, and he therefore dropped down the 
following morning to a better anchorage off Point Gray (Frankfort). 

6 Today the ship again dropped down stream, first to anchor opposite Knapp- 
ton and later to the upper or lea side of Point Ellice, where she remained until 
the i8th. 
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sails and light stay-sails. At eleven set steering sails fore and 
aft. Noon, pleasant, agreeable weather. The entrance of 
Bulfinch's Harbor bore south-east by east half east, distant 
five leagues. 
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particulars to be decided upon in consultation with the men. 
The results of this would be 

1. Introducing a band of religious men into the country 
to exert a good religious influence on the Indians & the 
white population which may come in — especially near the 
mission stations. 

2. Counteracting papal efforts & influences. 

3. Releasing the missionaries from the great amount of 
manual labor, which is now necessary for their subsistance, 
& permitting them to devote themselves to appropriate 
missionary work among the Indians, whose language they 
now speak. 

4. Doing more for the civilization and social improve- 
ment of the Indians than the mission can do tmaided. 

5. It would afford facilities for religious families to 
go into the country & make immediately a comfortable set- 
tlement, with the enjoyment of Christian privileges. — Both 
those who might be introduced upon the lands now occupied 
by the mission & others who might be induced to go & 
settle in the vicinity of the stations. 

6. It would save the mission from the necessity of trad- 
ing with immigrants. Those now enter the country expect 
to purchase or beg their supplies from the mission for a 
year or two, & it would be thought cruel to refuse provide 
such supplies. 

Fine country for sheep — on the hills. Hudson Bay Co. have 
now 15,000 or 20,000 & have $800,000 or more to be invested 
by a collateral company for sheep, stock, lumber, agriculture 
&c — 1000 sheep would not cost much over $100 annually — 
Mr. Spalding has about 100 sheep. 

Shall Doct. Whitman adopt any measures to recover from 
the Sioux, through the U. S. govt, the value of the property 
taken from Mr. Gray by them in 1838. 

Mr. W. H. Gray asks a dismission to engage in a seminary 
in the Methodist settlement on the Wilammette. 

Rev. H. H. Spalding requests that he may be allowed to 
remain in the mission, in which request the other brothren unite. 
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This document has been copied from the archives of the 
American Board of commissioners for Foreign Missions in the 
Library at the Congr^;ational House, No. 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Volume No. 248 is labelled ABENAQUIS 
AND OREGON INDIANS, 1844-1859. In that volume docu- 
ment No. 78 is indexed as ''Information given personally by 
Dr. Whitman in Boston, 1843." The volume contains various 
letters and reports from missionaries and others, including 
many pertaining to the murder of Dr. Whitman and subsequent 
events. Document No. 78 is not in the hand-writing of Dr. 
Whitman and is not signed. If not written on April 4th, 
1843, by a secretary of the Prudential Committee, it obviously 
was prepared from the records of that committee and bound in 
among other papers relating to the Oregon Mission, one of 
which bears date as early as 1828. This document has not 
been heretofore printed, as far as known, and is now presented, 
without comment, for the use of those interested in one of the 
mooted questions in Oregon history. — ^T. C. E-luott. 
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Allen, Beverly C. Indian Coninlii»(>ner. Gladwyn. Colonel, in command of Fort 

Appleiate Creek, origin of name, i Gold"MminV, ?irs1* m Ropie RJTer Val- 

Amleiiale, Lindsay, member of Soulh |,y_ . 

Road Eipedilion and author of Remin- gray. Captain Robert, second voyaje of, 
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